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AN ANALYSIS BY CARLETON BEALS 


Ecuador may be | heading for 
dictatorship or civil war 


By Carleton Beals 

URING MY FLIGHT last April over 

fndes and jungle, from lofty 
medieval Quito to the low-lying modern 
Port of Guavaquil in Ecuador, news came 
that planes had bombarded Cuba’s great 
new school center at Camp Libertad and 
other points on the island. This attack, 
prelude to the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
deeply shocked the people of Ecuador. 

That evening thousands streamed into 
the plazas of Guayaquil and paraded the 
streets protesting against “Yankee ag- 
gression.” They listened to professors, 
students, labor leaders and _ politicians, 
denouncing “Yankee imperialism’ and 
“dollar diplomacy.” When I crossed the 
street from my hotel to give a scheduled 
talk at the National Assn. of Journal- 
ists, the building was guarded by double 
lines of mounted troops. Similar demon- 
strations occurred in Quito and all over 
Latin America. 

President Kennedy’s assault on Cuba 
made it clear that the Inter-American 
Conference, scheduled every five years, 
to which Ecuador was to play host a few 
months later, would not take place, even 
though about 300 FBI agents had already 
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descended on the country. Now, of course, 
no United States delegate could feel safe 
in Quito, or anywhere else. 


THE BIG SQUEEZE: United States pres- 
tige, already lower in Latin America 
than it had ever been, now was laid out 
with wax flowers and candles. Even with- 
out April in Cuba, the U.S. would have 
had to face the general clamor over U.S. 
support of the Stroessners and Samozas, 
the demand that measures be taken to 
rectify the discrepancies between the 
prices of raw materials that every year 
sucked out many times over anything 
the U.S. had provided in aid or was likely 
to provide—not to mention the billion 
dollars a year siphoned away by profits 
on U.S. investments. 


The failure to hold this conference 
meant that inevitably Ecuador would be 
shaken by revolution. Not only was it 
a blow to the natianal pride to call off 
the meeting, but it had represented the 
last forlorn hope in the poorest land in 
Latin America, daily sinking deeper into 
economic misery, that a brighter day, 
thanks to international cooperation, 
might be at hand. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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GUARDIAN’S GENERAL MANAGER 





ohn T. NicManus 
is dead: memorial 
meeting set Dec. 12 


MEMORIAL MEETING for John T. 

McManus, the NATIONAL GUARD- 
IAN’S General Manager, will be held 
Tuesday, Dec. 12, at 8 p.m., in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Commodore, 42nd St. 
and Lexington Ave., in New York. It is 
being organized by the GUARDIAN staff 
in tribute to their deceased colleague. 


McManus died Nov. 22 of a heart at- 
tack at the site of a home he was building 
in Montrose, N.Y. He would have been 57 
on Nov. 25. 


About 750 persons attended funeral 
services in Montrose Nov. 25, most of 
them driving 100 miles and more to make 
it. They overflowed the chapel and ante- 
rooms. Brief tributes were presented by 
Al Warren, a neighbor; Dr. Corliss La- 
mont, friend and political associate; 
GUARDIAN editor James Aronson; and 
Dr. Morton Lindsay, superintendent of 
schools in Cortlandt, N.Y., who was Mc- 
Manus’ high school classmate. 

The tributes reflected McManus’ many- 
sided and crowded life. Warren spoke of 
his deep concern for his neighbors’ prob- 
lems, which earned him the respect of 
those who otherwise disagreed with him. 
On learning of the death, a local busi- 
nessman called Warren and said: “Mc- 
Manus didn’t have a thing to show in 
material goods. But he knew what life 
was about. He knew where he was going 
and why. McManus was a man!” 


AMONT RECALLED McManus’ deep 
convictions on civil rights and civil 
liberties. He reminded the audience of 
his dedication to democratic socialism 
and urged them to continue the fight. 
Aronson’s remarks appear on page 3. 
Lindsay said that he and McManus 
were the only two boys in the Buchanan 
High School graduating class of 1920— 
there were three girlsk—and McManus 


‘had been the valedictorian. They re- 


newed their friendship when McManus 
moved back to Montrose five years ago 
and he discovered that McManus had 
not lost his respect for education. Mc- 
Manus, he said, was a leader in a local 
citizen’s committee for better schools and 
in the PTA. McManus, he said, was dedi- 
cated to a life of service and education. 

A New York Times obituary on Nov. 23 


said of McManus: “Despite the contro- 
versial nature of his political opinions, 
Mr. McManus, a gregarious man, en- 
joyed the wide friendship of persons in 
all walks of life and of divergent politi- 
cal beliefs.” 


OR MORE THAN a quarter-century 

McManus combined a distinguished 
career as a newspaperman with a full 
political life. In the last decade he be- 
came a major spokesman for U.S. pro- 
gressives. Starting as an ardent New 
Dealer, he was involved in every battle 
against injustice and for a peaceful and 
progressive world. In recent years he de- 
scribed himself as an “independent so- 
cialist.” He believed in socialism but 
could not accept the definitions of or- 
ganized groups. 

McManus described his political phil- 
osophy best in an editorial (Oct. 20, 1958) 
explaining why the GUARDIAN did not 
call itself a socialist paper. He wrote: 
“The GUARDIAN sees socialism coming 
our way, urges coexistence with it 
wherever it now exists, and believes this 
implies sympathetic understanding and 


study of its application for our own coun- 
try’s welfare ... 


“The socialism we are for, here in our 
own country, is the socialism still to be 
planned and proposed by and for the 
people of the United tSates. We approve 
in principle and defend the existence of 
the socialist societies of the rest of the 
world. We cannot and do not approve 
every act of these societies but we be- 
lieve, with Dr. Du Bois and Anna Louise 
Strong, that they are wielding the instru- 
ment of socialism well for the good of 
humanity... 

“But to label ourselves socialist im- 
plies listing the ingredients on the label, 
and the formula for America is still to 
be compounded.” 


(Continued on Page 2) 





THOUSANDS BOYCOTT CLASSES AND PICKET ON CAMPUSES 





Ban on speakers sets off N.Y. student fireworks 


By Joanne Grant 
TUDENTS AT NEW YORK CITY’S 
municipal colleges demonstrated by 

a series of strikes and other protests 
in the last few weeks that they have 
abandoned apathy in favor of action. 

The action followed the banning on 
Oct. 10 of a speech at Queens College by 
Benjamin Davis, national secretary of 
the Communist Party, scheduled for the 
following day. The ban was ordered by 
Harold Stoke, president of the college. 
Davis had been invited by the Marxist 
Discussion Club. 

The Administrative Council of the City 


of New York, made up of heads of the 
city’s four colleges and three community 
colleges, upheld Stoke and extended the 
ban on controversial speakers to all the 
colleges. As to Davis, the council decided 
it was illegal to allow Communists to ap- 
pear on the campuses in view of the 
recent Supreme Court decision upholding 
the McCarran Act requirement that Com- 
munists register. 


THE ’CRITERIA’: The council said ap- 


proval of speakers should be based on 
these considerations: -“(1) The university 


,commitment to the independent search 


for truth. (2) The preservation of an 


atmosphere of free inquiry. (3) The pres- 
ervation of the university’s intellectual 
integrity. (4) The necessity of all parts 
of the university to obey the laws of the 
state and nation.” 

The ban reversed a decision of last 
April to allow Communist. speakers. Until 
then persons prosecuted under the Smith 
Act had been banned at the city colleges 
under a 1957 ruling made after an aca- 
demic freedom week controversy over an 
appearance by the then Daily Worker 
editor, John Gates. 

Student protests arose out of the ban- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The death of a man 


Following are some of the 
telegrams and letters received 
at the GUARDIAN and by Jane 
McManus on the death of John 
T. McManus: 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Together with all men and 
women of good will we mourn 
the loss of John McManus, whose 
courage and integrity represent- 
ed the best tradition of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Dr. Mario Garcia Inchaustegui, 

Ambassador and Permanent 

Representative of Cuba 

to the UN. 





~——2e HARTFORD, CONN, 


We have lost a courageous, 
trusted and able leader. The 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born and I per- 
sonally share your grief. 

Louise Pettibone Smith 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 

We are deeply grieved to learn 
of the sad news. Your loss is 
shared by all of us who knew 
Jack McManus. 

Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
Julius Emspak, 

James Matles, 

United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of 
America 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

I saw Carl and Frank Wilkin- 
son at the prison and they join 
me in sorrow at the loss of this 
great fighter and true friend and 
in condolences to all the GUARD- 
IAN staff. All of us who work 
for a better world are indebted 
to Jack for the leadership he 
has given. It will be a lonelier and 
harder battle without him. 

Anne Braden 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Jack has been to our National 
Assembly for Democratic Rights 
a tower of strength. As one of 
the assembly’s first sponsors he 
contributed by his active organi- 
zation, advice and collaboration 
a major share in making it the 
success it was. He was a friend, 
co-worker and comrade to us all. 

Simon Schachter 
Joseph Brandt 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Jack was the best. His integ- 
rity, his energy, his wit and his 
ability will be sadly missed. Each 
is a rare quality in itself, in com- 
bination they are almost unique 
in the truest sense of the word. 

Henry Abrams 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

He was a foremost spokesman 
and courageous leader of left 
and progressive causes. He was 
one of America’s best journalists 
and helped make the NATION- 
AL GUARDIAN into a people’s 
tribune in the political life of 
our city, state and nation. He 


fought against .bigotry, hypoc- 
risy and reaction. He was a stim- 
ulating and constructive person 
who had a dignity, a sense of 
humor, a warm personality and 
a deep devotion with application 
to the immediate needs and per- 
spectives of the future. He was 
a fighting champion for civil lib- 
erties and civil rights who gave 
full measure at all times for 
peace, democracy and _ social 
progress. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 

Gus Hall, Benj. J. Davis 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I share with you a deep sense 
of sorrow. His death is a loss to 
the socialist movement. He was 
a warm human being who knew 
how to work with all who want 
to fight in the interests of the 
working class. Farrell Dobbs 


ROSS, CALIF. 

In the battle for emancipation 
of mankind he was a brave and 
devoted soldier whose place will 
not soon be filled. 

Vivian & Vincent Hallinan 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Our whole family was sadden- 
ed to hear of John McManus’ 
death. We know what a loss this 
is for the GUARDIAN, and it is 
a loss for all of us who knew 
him as a brave and consistent 
fighter. 

Sylvia and Earl, 
Erika and Daria Price 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The National Council of 
Americans for Progressive Israel 
joins me in expressing our shock. 
We can only hope that you will 
be comforted by the knowledge 
that his memory and good works 
will always be part of the pro- 
gressive heritage of this country. 

Avraham Schenker, 
National Chairman 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Mort remembers having met 
John McManus in Schenectaay 
in 1945 at a meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing engineers at 
General Electric. Jack came as 
a representative of the Newspa- 
per Guild and charmed a hostile 
audience with his presentation. 
Morty and I both have a sense 
of great personal loss as well as 
a loss for our country in the 
death of a man who represented 
the best traditions of America 
and a fervent will for truth. 

Helen Sohell 


PALISADES, N. J. 

I feel deeply the loss that you 
and freedom of the press of this 
nation have suffered. 

Harry F. Ward 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Against the bereaving fact of 
Jack’s death we can pit the last- 
ing triumphs of his life—a warm 
love of people, a sturdy exuber- 
ance in all the meaningful strug- 
gles of his time, and stride of 
confidence on the road to peace, 
freedom and democracy. 

Arthur Schutzer 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

John was beloved by us, too, 
and by many thousands of peo- 
ple from coast to coast and the 
world over. We are in deep grief. 
Loss of such a friend is immeas- 
urable. Jane & A. A. Heller 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian : 


O™ OF THE MOST MEMORABLE scenes in one of the most 
memorable of all movies, The Informer, shows a British officer 





pushing with a stick the reward money toward the man who had 
betrayed a fellow Irish rebel; the gesture was a classic illustration 
of the contempt for the informer, even by those who use him. 

Last week, Nov. 27, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by 
proclamation of Gov. Paul A. Dever, celebrated “Herbert A. Philbrick 
Day.” Some 800 persons attended a dinner for him given by the 
Crosscup-Pishon Post of the American Legion. Philbrick, for nine 
years an undercover agent for the FBI in the Communist Party, 
was a star witness against the top 11 CP leaders in their trial under 
the Smith Act in 1949. His latest exploit: testimony that led to the 
indictment under a state sedition law of Prof. Dirk J. Struik of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, world famous mathematician 
and scholar and educator; and Harry E. Winner, a successful 
small businessman, 

—From the National Guardian, Dec. 5, 1951 
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CROTON, N.Y. 

We lost in Jack one who be- 
friended all, gave practical help 
to all, was a major force for 
peace and progress. The GUARD- 
IAN must surmount this terrible 
loss and accomplish still more in 
the future. 

Vietor Perlo 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

He was a man admired and 
loved by all readers. Only re- 
cently the GUARDIAN set up a 
Memorial Fund for Louis E. 
Burnham. It would be fitting 
that a Memorial Fund be set up 
for John T. McManus, a proposal 
that I am certain all readers of 
the GUARDIAN will wholeheart- 
edly second and approve. H.K. 


FLUSHING, N.Y. 

John T. McManus—no longer 
with us. What a shock on 
Thanksgiving Day! 

I am not much given to prose, 
so I wild leave that for the more 
capable; but do want to initiate 
a fund in his memory with the 
enclosed check. 

J. B. Marcus 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The sudden passing of Jack 
McManus in the prime of his 
productive life, while he was en- 
gaged in battles on so many 


fronts in the interest of our peo-. 


ple, is an irreparable loss to all 
of us. 
James E. Jackson, Editor 
The Worker 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

This is to express our sympa- 
thy and grief over the death of 
a real man. 

Richard & Edda Garza 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We feel the loss keenly, but we 
are tremendously proud of all 
that he accomplished. 

Marion & Alex Munsell 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Shocked and deeply grieved at 
the death of a wise and warm 
friend of long years. American 
socialism has lost a courageous 
battler and GUARDIAN readers 
a trenchant writer. My condol- 
ences to his family. 

Alexander Trachtenberg 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

There must be Many who ad- 
mired and perhaps like myself 
envied Jack McManus his rare 
capacity to maintain his friend- 
ship with people who did not ac- 
cept his views, without any com- 
promise to his principles. Some- 
one ought to do an essay on his 
personality not only in tribute 
to him, but as an example of 
how to be a successful radical 

Edwin Berry Burgum 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

He left a heritage to progres- 
sive America that takes its place 
beside that of Eugene Debs and 
Lincoln Steffens. Those who had 
the honor to know him were 
truly privileged people. May the 
GUARDIAN be built as a monu- 
ment to his memory as a fitting 
tribute to his life’s work and for 
the sake of America. 

Sam Kushner, Fditor 
Midwest Edition, The Worker 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We are grieving with all those 
who knew him as a staunch 
fighter for human rights and lib- 
erty. His name will forever be 
a monument to integrity and 
honest journalism. 

The Hungarian Word 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

In the name of the editorial 
and office staff of the German 
American, our deepest sympa- 
thy. 

Kurt Schneider, Editor 


NEW YORK; N.Y. 

The staff of The Miiltant was 
shocked and grieved. We admir- 
ed and respected him as a cour- 
ageous fighter for human rights 
and as a first-rate newspaper- 
man. His death is a heavy loss 
for the GUARDIAN, its readers 
and for crusading journalism. 

George Lavan 
Managing Editor 
(More letters on p. 3) 
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McManus story 


(Continued from Page 1) 

cMANUS NEVER gave up the search for the formula. In 1957 
M he joined the pacifist A. J. Muste and others to form the Amer- 
ican Forum for Socialist Education to bring together for “study and 
serious untrammeled political discussion” .all concerned with “his- 
toric socialist and labor traditions, values and objectives.” A year 
later he was a moving force in a Conference of American Socialists 
in Cleveland. 

McManus was a devout disciple of independent political action 
of the Left. As American Labor Party candidate for Governor of 
New York in 1950, he received 225,000 votes. Four years later, in 
the ALP’s waning days, he ran again and fell short of the 50,000 
votes necessary to keep the party on the ballot. 

In the Jan. 10, 1955, issue of the GUARDIAN he wrote a call 
for “a national independent political party on the ballot in the 
1956 presidential election.” He said: “It must be a party of peace, 
jobs and rights. It must be anti-imperialist, understanding of and 
friendly to world socialism and itself prepared to consider socialist 
solutions for our own country’s welfare.” 

The hope for such a party remained his fondest dream. He felt 
that unnecessary feuds on the left were a major barrier. In an effort 
to bring together progressives and rival radical groups, he helped 
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organize the Independent-Socialist Party and ran for Governor on 
its ticket in 1958. 


cMANUS’ SOCIAL philosophy was developed through his years 

as a unionist. He joined the American Newspaper Guild in 
1934, shortly after it was formed. He was president of the New 
York local from 1943 to 1947 and also served as an international 
vice president. As an executive board member of the State and 
City CIO Councils, he helped form political action groups to re- 
elect Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944. 

He was a vice chairman of the ALP and a founding member 
of the Progressive Party. He was a member of the PP national 
committee from 1949 to 1956. 

McManus was born to a family of modest means; his father 
was a truant officer in the public schools, his mother a teacher. 
McManus attended elementary and high schools in New York City 
and Westchester. In the summer of 1920, when he was not yet 16, 
he became Montrose correspondent for a Peekskill daily, to: be paid 
by the inches of copy used. “I never got paid,” he later recalled, 
“because I never put in a bill. I liked the work too much.” 

A year later he took a fat book of press clippings to the. New 
York Times, hoping to be put on as a reporter. He settled for copy 
boy. Later he was promoted. to. the paper’s morgue. With extra 
money he earned as major-domo at the Times’ headquarters at the 
Democratic national convention in 1924, and a partial scholarship, 
he enrolled at Marietta College in Ohio. During his four, years at 


college he kept his hand in journalism as a reporter on the Marietta 
Register. 


M cMANUS returned to the Times in 1928 as a reporter. For eight 

years he covered police news and general assignment stories. 
For a time he was on the rewrite desk. He was also the paper’s 
bridge expert. In 1936 he became assistant film critic. 

A year later he went to Time magazine as film and radio critic. 
When Ralph Ingersoll left Time to form the newspaper PM in 1940, 
he invited McManus to become radio editor. A year later he became 
film critic and entertainment editor. 

McManus earned a reputation as a socially conscious and witty 
movie reviewer. The McManus wit was recalled by PM sports editor 
Joe Cummiskey. Stumped for a fact the first day on the job, Cum- 
miskey asked McManus if he had a World Almanac. “No,” said 
McManus without looking up from his typewriter, “but what is it 
you want to know?” McManus shared a mutual respect and admir- 
ation with the late wit Fred Allen. 

McManus was on leave from PM, serving as administrative 
assistant to Rep. Leo Isacson (ALP), when the paper folded in 1948. 
He was assured a position on the successor paper, the Star,’ but 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Jack McManus: A rock they could not crush 


By James Aronson 
HIS MUST BE PERSONAL because I go a long way 
back with Jack McManus—almost 20 years. I have to 
use the present tense, not only because it has been so 
soon, and so sudden, but because he will always be a 
part of me and what I do. 

How do you talk about this many-sided man who 
lived life to the bursting point? He would never have 
accepted it about himself, but the longer I got to know 
him the more I came to feel that Jack was a great 
father—and his family was the world. Not in a global 






1949: A HAPPIER THANKSGIVING 


Jack McManus carved the bird at a party at the home 
of the lote Vic Levitt, our first printer, as Jim Aron- 
son (l.) and Cedric Belfrage looked on in the rear. 


sense, with rolling phrases and high-minded sentiment; 
Jack had no time for that. For him there was too much 
to do. And if I sometimes despaired about Jack turning 
in late copy ‘he was a last-minute writer), he was al- 
ways forgiven because he was always doing something 
for somebody—and because the story was sound and 
good. 

For him there was always a meeting to go to, to try 
in his own special way to knock some heads together 
and bring unity out of obstinacy. There was 4 visitor 





from Royal Oak, Mich., who felt his civil liberties were 
being violated because he had been prevented from dis- 
tributing literature at an auto plant gate. There was a 
Greek dissenter faced with deportation and concen- 
tration camp; a Communist faced with jail here. There 
was an election campaign to worry about, and Berlin 
and China, and the Bomb. 

In the midst of all this there was an old and loved 
newspaper pal, worn with drink and disaster, who 
needed a few bucks or a bed. There was the poor old 
lady in the Bronx who faced eviction and needed a 
flat. There were the Puerto Rican kids down the block 
on East 27th St., with the big eyes and the door key 
round their necks, who needed love—and got it. They 
all got it. 


OW DO YOU BEGIN to talk about a man like 

that? You begin in Montrose, a village almost 50 
miles from New York, with Jane, his wife, and Enid 
and Sharon, his daughters, for whom he was building 
a house to replace the one that burned to the ground 
last winter, with every dear possession in it; and with 
his brothers and his sisters whom he loved, and his ani- 
mals all around. Jack loved his home and his commun- 
ity. That’s what I meant when I said you couldn’t call 
him a global man, even though the world was his fam- 
ily. 

As much as he loved the hurly-burly of politics and 
the trade union wars, most of all he loved his family 
and his friends around him; to prepare for them a 
feast on a Thanksgiving that would put Henry VIII 
to shame (Jack would do the carving too, if you please) ; 
and then to sit down at the organ or with a squeeze- 
box and sing the songs with them until the warm fare- 
wells had to be said. 

I think Jack was a great man, and his greatness lay 
in the fact that he never accepted such an estimate 
of himself. He had a deep humility that was belied by 
a stubborn exterior. 

He had a way of playing the devil’s advocate, some- 
times to the point of exasperation, that brought the 
best out of people. But he got it out; and never was a 
question resolved until it had been examined inside 
out, top and bottom and roundside square. 


SAW HIM FIRST at a meeting of the Newspaper 

Guild of New York, when he was doing time on 
Time, as he put it, and I was a green young newspaper- 
man on the New York Post, along about 1942. He was 
called on to unite a divided Guild, and he did, for many 
fruitful years. I knew him through those struggles and 
through to the time when Cedric Belfrage and I were 
laying plans for the NATIONAL GUARDIAN and Jack 
was in Washington as administrative assistant to Rep. 
Leo Isacson (ALP-N.Y.). We looked around to see whom 
we could find tough enough to take the bumps that 
would come in the top managerial role, a role which 
had to combine newspapering, public relations, fund- 
raising and political action. 

I wrote to Jack. That was in the summer of 1948, 
and the newspaper PM, from which he was on leave, 


had turned into the New York Star. He had a job there 
if he wanted it, but I asked him to come see us before 
he had made up his mind as to his future. 


He came in, that hot August day, on Murray Street, 
down near City Hall. (How often I browsed with him 
through the job-lots shops in those crooked old streets 
and waited patiently while he bought a dozen brass 
doorknobs for God knows what.) He had that wonder- 
ful smile under that direct look, and he said: “What’s 
cookin’?” I told him. He hung his leprechaun green 
hat on a rack and stayed. I blessed the day. 


HERE HAVE BEEN, through these 13 years of the 
Tovarpian, many times I might have despaired but 
did not, because Jack gave me courage; not only’ to 
me and to Cedric, but to all of us who worked with him. 
bane Z de Migs that sounds through all the telegrams 
and letters we have got in the brief—yet so 
since he died. ia: 

Courage, and the other words too: wisdom and heart 
and austerity and wit—above all else that shining wit 
pd _ light of the gloom. Did anyone ever know 

ac enter a room that was not made bri 
his coming in? oe 

Jack was a rock—a rock aaginst which you leaned 
for support and comfort; a rock which could not be 
crushed. It never was. It was dislodged and, in the ef- 
oa the — — But what the heart beat for 
will never stop, because it beat for everyth 
pi Spent ything decent 

I have learned much from Jack. I hope I have learned 
his courage. I hope all of us have, so that we can move 
the work forward. If we do we will achieve what Jack 
fought for, and for which he acquired the massive ex- 


haustion which finally stopped him: the realization of 
universal man. 


This, in the end, Jack was. 





A Memorial Meeting 


for John T. McManus 
Tuesday, Dec. 12, at 8 p.m. 


Hotel Commodore, Grand Ballroom 
Lexington Av. at 42d St., New York 


Presented in tribute to their beloved 
colleague by the staff of the 
National Guardian 


Admission $1.50 
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The McManus story 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the developing cold war made him reluctant to return to film 
criticism. When the Star’s editors announced their intention to 
support Harry Truman for re-election, McManus was certain he 
did not want to return. 

Coincidentally, the NATIONAL GUARDIAN was in its last 
stages of incubation and lacked a general manager. When Cedric 
Belfrage and James Aronson described the unborn weekly as solidly 
behind Henry Wallace and the Progressive Party and offered Mc- 
Manus the managerial job, he sent off his resignation to the Star. 


ROM ITS INCEPTION, McManus was responsible for many of 

the GUARDIAN’s editorials and for most of the weekly “Report 
to Readers,” which ranged from appeals against injustice to “in the 
family” chats. ; 

McManus was the GUARDIAN’s link to progressive organiza- 
tions and activities, but he was also a spearhead for such activi- 
ties. He helped organize the Committee to Secure Justice in the 
Rosenberg Case and fought unceasingly to free Morton Sobell. He 
was adviser and aid to committees to fight Taft-Hartley convic- 
tions and for protection of the foreign born and to scores of civil 
liberties victims. A constant stream of persons seeking advice flowed 
into his office. 

He took great heart from the revolution in Cuba and was its 
stanchest defender. Before Washington imposed a travel ban, Mc- 
Manus led two GUARDIAN tours to the island. Following his death, 
the Cuban press, radio and television were filled with expressions 
of sorrow over the loss of “a great friend of Cuba.” 

McManus is survived by his widow, Jane Bedell McManus; two 
adopted daughters, Enid and Sharon; two brothers, Edward J. Jr. 
and Robert; and three sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth Devir, Mrs. Margaret 
Birdsall and Mrs. Anne Radzivila. Mrs. McManus lives at Dutch St., 
Montrose, N.Y. 

At the funeral service, Lamont read a sonnet by Santayana 
which seemed to sum up the sentiment of McManus’ colleagues. It 
began: “With you a part of me hath passed away...” And it ended, 
“And I scarce know which part may greater be/ What I keep of you, 
or you rob from me.” 
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The death of a man 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We shouldn’t have to lose a 
guy like Jack. We’d known each 
other and worked together since 
the early CIO days almost 25 
years ago. What first struck me 
about Jack and ever after en- 
deared him to me was his abso- 
lute honesty—with himself as 
well as with others. He never 
wore a political label. But you 
could always be sure just where 
he stood and where you stood 
with him. His was the kind of 
integrity that few men have and 
that needed no label for identi- 
fication. 

He always fought clean and 
fair, never letting a political 
quarrel become a personal one 
or allowing it to obscure our 
agreement on the fundamentals. 
So, passionately as he might 
fight on a particular issue, he 
continued to work just as pas- 
sionately for all the other things 
on which we were agreed. Be- 
sides, he was such a warm, lov- 
able, many-faceted human being 
that it was always good to be 
with him—even for a hot argu- 
ment. John Abt 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


I am deeply grieved at the 
news. I shall always remember 
him as a man who was truly 
human and a dedicated fighter 
for socialism. To honor the 
leadership he has given I re- 
new my support of the GUARD- 
IAN and enclose a check for 
$100 to help in the continuation 
of its work in his spirit. 


Fritz Pappenheim 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I had not known Jack Mc- 
Manus for very long, but one 
did not need to know him long 
to feel endeared. One did not 
need to know him long to learn 
very quickly what he stood for 
and what he represented. One 
did not need to know him long 
to feel that reaffirmation, that 
sense of solid support so needed 
in the process of one’s awaken- 
ing and understanding of poli- 
tical, and therefore human, re- 
alities. 


You are more fortunate than 
I for having known him longer. 
But I am fortunate nevertheless 
for having known him even a 
little. I loved Jack and it is with 
infinite sadness that I make my- 
self write these words to you 
now. 


Let us carry on in his name. I 
congratulate you for the fine 
work that, with him, you have 
done so far. I know I shall con- 
tinue to congratulate you for the 
fine work that with his ever- 
present spirit you will continue 
to do. Melitta del Villar 


S. NORWALK, CONN. 

Anita and I wish to extend 
our deepest sympathy for your 
personal loss of John McManus 
—and we're still trying to gauge 
the cost to the world we live in. 

Such a man, 

Such a gap in the front line 
of the battle of our times, 

Henry Willcox 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
The enclosed check for $25 is 
in tribute to John McManus. 
Grace Hutchins 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Here is $100 in memory of 
John McManus, whose untimely 
death is a great loss to all of us 
who are devoted to justice and 


truth. 
Mildred M. Kaufman 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We were deeply shocked to 
learn of the untimely death, and 
find it hard to believe that this 
buoyant human being will no 
longer be among us. All of us 
who knew Jack down the years 
had the deepest admiration and 
respect for him. Those who met 
him for the first time quickly 
developed a great respect for 
him. 

Sonya Sokolow, Director 
Afton Tours 


HAVANA, CUBA 

Accept my profoundest con- 
dolences. I always recognized 
him as one of America’s great 
champions of peace and democ- 
racy. Joseph North 
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Ecuador politics 


(Continued from Page 1) 


In order to live up to the tradition of 
Latin hospitality, a grand new hotel had 
been built in Quito (the first modern 
one), a Parliament building (also the 
first), and a skyscraper glass and con- 
crete office building. Streets were re- 
paved and the airport was rebuilt to 
handle jet planes. At the same time Pres- 
ident Velasco Ibarra had to announce 
that the government had had to stop 
work on a large housing project because 
the U.S. aid money promised for it had 
been held up until such time as Ecuador 
would break off relations with Cuba. 
He said Ecuador would live in hovels 
and starve before it would surrender its 
sovereign personality. 


TWO REACTIONS: This announcement 
produced dual emotions: it spurred pop- 
ular loyalty for Velasco, and emphasized 
the instability of his regime. Political 
controversy had been shelved by all par- 
ties until after the scheduled interna- 
tional conference. When I interviewed 
ex-President Carlos Ponce, handmaiden 
of the Church and the large landowners, 
he said: “I am not free to talk until 
after the conference, then we will have 
to get rid of Velasco and his demagogy.” 


He prayed that the conference would 
not be held, for he felt certain that, at 
this juncture, it would mean the de- 
struction of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and civil war throughout the 
continent. 


Leftist leaders also conceded that after 
the conference the issues would be joined 
and President Velasco would not last six 
months. The economic situation was 
frightful: the government was scarcely 
able to pay its employees; unemployment 
staiked the land and wages were never 
lower (in the best of times they aver- 
aged less than a $100 a year). Many 
independent banana growers in 1961 did 
not harvest their crops, because what 





He knows the continent 


ARLETON BEALS, author of 34 books, 
has written much about the life 
and affairs of Latin America. His latest 
book, Nomads and Empire Builders, just 
off the press, is the story of the South 
American peoples before the Spanish 
conquest. He has just returned. after a 
15-week reporting and lecture trip to 14 
countries of Latin America. 

Beals knew personally most of the 
leaders of the long Mexican Revolution 
and was an instructor to the private 
staff of President Venustiano Carranza. 
He crossed the mountains and jungles. of 
Central America to mterview Augusto 
Cesar Sandino, when the Nicaraguan in- 
dependence leader was fighting against 
the invasion of Ameriean Marines. He 
has been in Cuba for three prolonged 
periods since the Castro revolution. He 
knows the continent well from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn. 





they got for the fruit from the United 
Fruit Co. did not even cover their costs. 


AN ODD ALLIANCE: Velasco had come 
into office on a curious alliance of the 
Conservative Party, the two wings of the 
Fascist National Defense Front (“the Ku 
Klux Klan,” said to be supported by the 
Church, the large landholders and the 
U.S. Embassy), the Social Christians, the 
Socialist Vanguard and the Communists. 
No sooner was he seated in the executive 
chair than the horses began pulling in 
different directions. 


He himself was moving fast to the 
right even before the scheduled Inter- 
American conference. He was, it was true, 
promoting an agrarian reform law, which 
he justified on the grounds that that was 
what Kennedy wanted, implying that it 
would bring U.S. aid despite his Cuban 
position. Actually the law was a kind of 
extortion—similar to laws in Peru, Chile 
and Colombia, already costing the U.S. 
taxpayers incredible sums, which were 
not reform at all, but fmpractical re- 
settlement plans. The Ecuadorean law 
proposed to pay the large land-holders, 
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ECUADOR POLITICS ARE VIOLENT: POLICE CHASE STUDENTS IN A DEMONSTRATION AT QUITO 





The Ministry of Information building was stoned last month by an anti-Velasco crowd 


of whom the church was by all odds th 
largest, fancy sums for worthless or 
jungle lands which the peasants would 
repay on long terms. Even so, the lati- 
fundistas distrusted the law, knowing 
well that the peasants would never be 
able to pay. 

For a time also, Velasco had staved 
off a domestic crisis by creating the 
threat of war with Peru over the vast 
territory taken from Ecuador in 1942 
by the decision of the U.S. and Argen- 
tina. He got crowds into the streets in 
wild and angry demonstrations, but 
these soon turned into anti-American 
and pro-Cuban demonstrations, so the 
archbishop declared that Ecuador had 
better forget about the lost territory. 


TROUBLE COMPOUNDED: The second 
handle of deceit to avoid domestic crisis 
had been advocacy of a policy of non- 
intervention in Cuba. This Velasco could 
not abandon, even at the behest of the 
U.S. Embassy, for he would have been 
swept from office overnight. However, 
on demands from the Church, he dis- 
missed his own campaign manager from 
the cabinet—Manuel Araujo Hidalgo, a 
demagogue, but with a huge following, 
whe was barnstorming the country in 
favor of the Cuban revolution. In his 
place Velasco named Enrique Ponce 
Luque, the nation’s arch clerical land- 
holder. 


It was a pitiful repetition of Velasco's 
disasters in three previous terms of of- 
fice. But this time, in the desperate hope 
of' getting U.S. aid, he had compounded 
his troubles by (1) trying to carry out 
an austerity program (which was rapidly 
driving the country to suicide) and (2) 
to impose, on Kennedy’s demands, heav- 
ier taxation on the landed proprietors, 
while alienating popular support that, by 
a miracle, might have made such meas- 
ures. viable. 


As early as last March, editor Pedro 
Jorge Vera wrote: “The internal con- 
tradictions of Velasquismo reflect the 
contradictions of Ecuador: on the one 
hand 10 or 20 families owning all the 
wealth; on the other, 4,000,000 Ecuador- 
eans submerged in servitude and ignor- 
ance—and to these must be added the 
100,000 literate persons, not suffering 
great misery, but obliged to vegetate in 
the dark existence of personal frustra- 
tion and impotence... . 

“Velasco campaigned on the platform 
of fighting imperialism and the oligar- 
chies ... . Only in the international 
field has Velasquismo been faithful to 
its promises .... but otherwise it has 


delivered itself over to reactionary Con- 
servatism The appointment of 
Ponce Luque is the last drop that fills 
the cup of popular disillusionment.” 


AN OLD STORY: But contradiction is 
not new. It has existed since before the 
birth of the republic in 1830. Ecuador 
still lives under the forms of the earlier 
Spanish conquest. Religion is still the 
major industry in the country. The con- 
centration of land-holding is now even 
greater. The army, swollen now because 
of new U.S. support, automatically eats up 
25 per cent of the country’s revenues, a 
fantastic amount for a country as poor 
and in such economical descent as Ecua- 
dor. From 1920 on, the language of con- 
troversy and reproach towards the in- 
equities of feudal rule are almost iden- 
tical with those of 1961. Except that the 
issue has sharpened now. 


The wealth of the privileged classes 
is greater than before. The expansion 
of U.S. holdings has been increasing rap- 
idly. More and more the coastal area is 
being converted into a vast absentee 
plantation, with living conditions far 
worse than in the pre-revolutionary star- 
vation days of rural Cuba. Petroleum, 
bananas, mining, transportation, public 
utilities—the whole apparatus of raw ma- 
terial extraction, which so distorts the 
possibility of any real national indepen- 
dent economy—form a system which 
undoubtedly benefits a favored few, even 
some workers, but inevitably drives the 
mass of the population,.as has occurred 
in Venezuela, into deeper misery. The 
Ecuadorean standard cannot go much 
lower. 


POPULAR MOVES: There is no middle 
class except for the small group that 
lives by crumbs from the tables of the 
magnificent feudalists. But, in contrast, 
today there is more popular organiza- 
tion, long schooled in the harshest ad- 
versity and cruelty; the labor movement 
is. better organized; the peasant move- 
ment is growing everywhere and becom- 
ing more militant. Only on those sub- 
merged forces can Ecuador rely for a 
modern system, even for a bourgeois or 
a free-enterprise system. Certainly it can 
expect no help from U.S. policies, how- 
ever much money is. poured in, for such 
aid will. all. shrivel to. nothingness in the 
sieve of feudal power. It can expect no 
help from the large American corpora- 
tions, which fight the slightest attempt 
to improve living. standards. It can ex- 
pect no help from the Church or the 
landholders, who -are -not-even willing 
to countenance a pseudo-agrarian reform 





such as Velasco has attempted, first in 
1933, again in 1961. 

“There is no agrarian problem in Ecua- 
dor,” ex-President Ponce told me with 
a straight face. “An increase in wages is 
undoubtedly needed, but too much would 
spoil our people. And of course that can- 
not be accomplished without education 
the acquiring of better skills.” 


But there is no way to pay for such 

education and, even if it were acquired, 
the landowners could scarcely raise 
wages so long as agriculture is not di- 
versified; for the prices of Ecuador’s 
commercial crops are competitive and 
are set in far off places. Public housing 
becomes little better than a harsh joke 
for people who have no jobs or earn less 
than a $100 a year. Ecuador is a rich 
country, but access to its riches is closed 
to the people, and cannot be made avail- 
able without a thoroughgoing agrarian 
revolution, crop diversification and the 
establishment of at least some consumier 
goods industries. 
THE SCHEME: Velasco, like all Ecua- 
dorean presidents, was unable to solve 
these conflicts, especially since with the 
rise of urban life, the contradictions, 
along with the slums, have become worse 
But Velasco’s term in office was ap- 
preciably shortened by the new demands 
of Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress: aus- 
terity, tax reform and the breaking of 
relations with Cuba. None of these pro- 
posals could be carried out except ‘by the 
harshest military dictatorship. 


Thus. Velasco was driven out. The 
scheme was for the Army to install a 
Supreme Court judge, Camillo Gallegos 
—touted by American correspondents as 
a middle-of-the-road moderate, actually 
a complete tool of the existing oligarchy 
—and side-track Vice President Carlos 
Arosemena, who had visited the .Seviet 
Union, favored Castro’s.Cuba and had 
been generally taking a more popular 
stand than Velasco. The pattern was the 
Same as in the downfall of President 
Janio Quadros in Brazil, but it failed in 
Ecuador also because the Army was di- 
vided. 

But the installation of Arosemena, # 
genial bull of a man, solves nothing 
Velasco was brought low by the same 
combination that had installed him in 
the first place: conservatism and cleri- 
cals (smarting from tax reforms they 
would not pay) and the Left (smarting 
from betrayal). The new president is 
mounted on the. same .wiid horses, doing 
the. same. strange circus act. Is there any 


(Continued on Page &) 
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Special to the Guardian 


Anniston mistrial: Jury tampering and racism 


ANNISTON, ALA. 

4é O YOU THINK you ever will be able to agree?” 

asked Federal Judge H. Hobart Grooms of jury 
foreman Cecil Morgan on Nov. 3. 

“No sir,” replied Morgan. “In that case,” said the 
judge, “I will discharge the jury and declare a mistrial.” 

Thus concluded—at least until a new trial date is 
set—the case in which eight Anniston area men were 
charged by the U.S. with setting fire to a Freedom 
Riders’ bus last May 14. 

The Mother’s Day episode of racial violence was the 
first encountered by the Freedom Riders on their trip 
through the South. Twelve of the bus passengers were 
treated for smoke inhalation and the $35,000 Grey- 
hound bus was destroyed in the fire. 

The mistrial was called after the jury reported no 
agreement following nine hours of deliberation. Jury 
foreman Morgan, a billing clerk from Birmingham, 
would say only: “It was close.” 

In a trial marked by threats, jury tampering, and 
racial overtones, defense attorneys led by Hugh Mer- 
rill, a State Representative, called no witnesses. The 
defendants did not testify. When U'S. District Attorney 
Macon Weaver concluded his case, the defense re- 
quested the court for a directed verdict of not guilty 
for all eight. 

Declining, Judge Grooms conferred with Weaver, 
then directed a not-guilty verdict for Kenneth Adams, 
41, local Ku Klux Klan Grand Dragon who has figured 
prominently in several Alabama racial incidents, in- 
cluding the assault on singer Nat Cole in April, 1956. 
Grooms said the case against Adams lacked sufficient 
evidence. 

The prosecution offered the testimony of 38 wit- 





ONE SOLID FACT: THE BUS BURNED 
Police took no names, made no arrests 


nesses to establish that all eight men were at the scene 
of the bus-burning. Several witnesses had to have their 
memories “refreshed”? when their testimony conflicted 
with reports they had previously made to the FBI dur- 
ing its investigation. 

One of the original 12 jurors selected was dismissed 
after he reported he had been visited at a local motel 


by three men wearing masks who “advised” him to 
be lenient with the defendants or it might go hard 
with his brother, a Bessemer, Ala., city recorder who 
is running for re-election. 

Free-lance photographer Joe Postiglione was called 
back to the stand the morning of Nov. 2 after testify- 
ing at length the previous night. Prosecutor Weaver 
asked him if he had been threatened. The defense ob- 
jected. The objection was sustained by Judge Grooms, 
but the witness was heard to say: “As a matter of fact, 
I was threatened twice this morning and was unable 
to go home last night.” These remarks were stricken 
from the record. 

A highway patrolman, M. A. Nunnelly of Anniston, 
one of the first officers to reach the scene, told the 
court: ‘I didn’t know anybody taking part. I didn’t 
take any names and I didn’t make any arrests.” He 
testified that while standing near the bus he saw, 
out of the corner of his eye, a club being swung on 
one of the bus passengers. He intervened and caught 
a glancing blow to his shoulder, he said, but couldn't 
identify the club-wielder. 

Two prospective jurors reported anonymous phone 
calls. Their names were stricken from the jury list by 
the defense. 

Both Judge Grooms and Weaver told the jury to 
ignore the racial aspects of the case and consider only 
that the bus was interfered with in interstate com- 
merce. But the defense attorney in his argument de- 
clared: “You know and I know that when a bunch of 
rabble rousers and racial agitators goes into the South 
and violates our laws, there is going to be trouble 
somewhere along the way. The only conspiracy was of 
some people in the East to come down here and cause 
trouble.” 





IMMIGRATION SERVICE QUERIES ALIEN 





U.S. puts the keat on an editor 


. S. ARNONI is a 43-year-old jour- 

nalist and political and economic 
theorist who for six years was incarcerat- 
ed in German ghettoes and concentration 
camps under Hitler and was confined in 
1948 on the island of Cyprus by the Brit- 
ish for his role in the fight for Israel’s 
independence. 

At present he is editor and publisher 
of The Minority of One, a monthly mag- 
azine which describes itself on its mast- 
head as “dedicated to the elimination of 
all thought restriction except the truth.” 
Fiercely independent, and often critical 
of U.S. and Soviet politics in the Cold 
War, the magazine (P.O. Box 544, Pas- 
saic, N.J., $5 a year) contains articles on 
the peace movement, foreign policy, hu- 
manism, civil liberties, segregation— in 
short, the whole range of major problems 
besetting the nation and the world. It is 
in its third year of publication. Arnoni, a 
citizen of Israel, married and the father 
of two children, has lived in the US. 
since 1954. 


A CALL TO NEWARK: On Sept. 18 the 
Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger in a news 
story described The Minority of One as a 
“communist” publication (a description 
which it retracted on Oct. 31). On Oct. 
26, as a result of the Star-Ledger story, 
Arnoni was asked to appear at the New- 


ark office of the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. He was met by in- 
vestigator Thomas R. Winnerman, who 
told him he wanted to know about the 
publication’s “editorial policies, as well as 
your personal views and convictions about 
politics, religion, philosophy and any- 
thing else.” 

When Arnoni asked about his author- 
ity, Winnerman said the Immigration 
Service had jurisdiction over all aliens 
and could therefore keep them under con- 
tinuous scrutiny to determine whether 
they were desirable residents. When Ar- 
noni insisted on legal representation he 
was told that was his privilege but he 
was “warned” that if he sought to defer 
the questioning to another session, it 
would not “make the best impression” on 
the Immigration Service. Arnoni ignored 
the warning. 


A “GROSS VIOLATION”: On Nov. 9 a 
second hearing was held, and this time 
Arnoni was accompanied by Melvin L. 
Wulf, assistant legal director of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, and attorney 
Esther Frankel of Paterson, N.J. 

In a letter to Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy on Nov. 19, ACLU director Pat- 
rick Murphy Malin protested what he 
termed a gross violation of an alien’s 
right to free expression and called on 





Beals’ story on Ecuador politics 


(Continued from Page 4) 
likelihood that he will succeed? 


BOMB OR BUST: Premier Castro of 
Cuba has likened the success of Arose- 
mena to a 70-megaton bomb against 
Washington. Arosemena insists on neu- 
tralism as a foreign policy, which is 
enough to damn him as a Communist, 
but Washington undoubtedly will find 
some reassurance in his potpourri cabi- 
net, ranging from right Socialists to mild 
clericals. But this combination seems 
mere quicksand, for it is too late for any 
middle course to succeed—not in the 
Ecuador of this hour. There are two 
courses for Arosemena: (1) to shift to 
the Right more quickly than Velasco and 
back the shift with brutal military rule; 
(2) to institute revolutionary changes to 
free the Ecuadorean people and make 
possible a solution of the present eco- 
nomic catastrophe by really promoting 
productive enterprise by redistributing 
the wealth and opening up opportunities 
for all. 


Otherwise, in this writer’s view, his ad- 
ministration will be doomed. Unless 
Arosemena is a man of incredible abil- 
ity, Ecuador is headed straight into civil 
war. This would mean a deepening of 
the starvation now suffered by the bulk 
of the inhabitants and, sooner or later, 
a thoroughgoing social revolution. 


A quick dose of massive aid—not likely 
to be handed out by Washington—may 
postpone but cannot prevent the eventual 
establishment of a democratic Ecuador. 
For the Alliance for Progress is merely 
a patch on the worn-out tire of feudal- 
ism, a sort of costly super-Catholic char- 
ity project which offers no real hope of 
human freedom or augmented productive 
capacity or independent reorganization 
of national economies. It offers nothing 
to keep pace with the incredible popu- 
lation growth or to insure a better stand- 
ard of living. It is a program based on 
ignorance of Latin American realities. It 
will not curb communism but will spur 
its growth. 


Kennedy. to prevent any similar instances. 


“We are especially distressed,” the 
ACLU letter said, “at the Service’s in- 
sensitivity to the principle of freedom of 
expression, in this case the publication of 
dissenting political views. This was both 
the exercise of the poorest political judg- 
ment and a flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution. Under our democratic system 
each agency of government should abide 
by democratic standards, to give vitality 
and meaning to its precepts ... It is 
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beyond dispute that the investigation is 
due entirely to Mr. Arnoni’s publication.” 


In a letter to the GUARDIAN on Nov. 
21, Arnoni added this footnote: “It may 
also interest you that as soon as the item 
appeared in the Star-Ledger, my printer 
informed me that he could no longer 
print The Minority of One. He freely ad- 
mitted that he acted under political pres- 
sure, which pressure he related to the 
Star-Ledger’s story.” 

A new printer has been found. 
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Spend $10 for $12 worth of books! 


HAT’S Better than a good book as a holiday gift? OUR DECEMBER-ONLY 
OFFER is $12 worth of bocks for $10! We’ll send you a catalog upon re- 
quest. In the meantime here are a few suggestions— 
THE CIVIL WAR IN THE U.S., by Marx and Engels (Citadel) 334 pp. Paperback $1 95 
Two-Volume Work on Africa, by Jack Woddis— 
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PUERTO RICAN IN NEW YORK, Jesus Colon, 202 pp. Paperback $2; Hard Cover $3.00 

















back, 503 pp 


siddi's va soaadue si sbabenees cube tadvmahsaneienss reatbutalaecs $2.50 

| THE MAGIC FERN, Phillip Bonosky (International), 625 pp. ........ $5.95 
THE NEW GERMANY AND THE OLD NAZIS, T.H.T. Tetens, 285 pp..........00000 $4.95 
THE MODERN PRINCE and Other Writings, Antonio Gramsci (Lawrence & Wishart), 
NWN MIE ci 7ia inset suet dos dds cadtrala seancetbbcivdedasstususesa taeda ease MTEC eCnAds Lote addeasesaainceediase $3.50 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN THE U‘S.A., Ed. by Helen Alfred. Paper. 238 pp. ............ $1.00 
JACK LONDON—AMERICAN REBEL, Ed. by Philip Foner (Seven Seas Pubs.), Paper- 





, 95¢ 
FREEDOM—PROMISE & MENACE, Scott Nearing, (Social Science Inst.) , 202 pp. os 50 
PAGES FROM A WORKER'S LIFE, William Z. Foster, Paper, 316 pp 
ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PLANNING, — Dobb, 119 pp. 
DARE WE BE FREE, Herbert Aptheker, 128 p 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE, Philip Foner, (Citadel) 632 pp. ........ +h 45 

LARGE SELECTION OF WORKS OF MARX, ENGELS and LENIN 

PERIODICALS FROM THE SOVIET UNION, CHINA 
and OTHER COUNTRIES 


Songs of Work and Freedom, Edith Fowlke & Tom Glazer 
(Roosevelt Univ., Chicago), 208 pp., 100 songs, paper, ... 


Reprints from the People’s Song Bulletin, 
Ed., Paper, 96 pp. 
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THE STORY: LOW WAGES AND HUGE PROFITS 





Japan’s unions battle 
the great monopolies 


By Russ Nixon 

HE JAPANESE TAXI DRIVER taking 

me from Tokyo airport answered, “I 
have four and a half,’ when I asked 
where he, his wife and two children lived. 
My response was that having four and a 
half rooms isn’t too bad even by Ameri- 
can standards. But the driver explained 
he didn’t mean four and a half rooms, he 
meant “four and a half mats.” 

For the Japanese worker measures his 
housing by the “tatami,” the 6 by 3 foot 
reed mats which cover the floor of the 
single room in which he and his family 
live. 

I was being introduced to the extreme- 
ly low living conditions of the typical 





K. OTA 
President of SOHYO 


Japanese worker..These conditions exist 
in spite of the fact that the modern in- 
dustrial Japanese nation is experienc- 
ing a long and strong economic boom. 
The average Japanese worker lives in a 
room that measures about 10 by 12 feet. 
He and his family. sleep on the floor, 
have only a small, low table and small set 
of drawers as furniture, use a common 
“inside outhouse” in the hallway as a 
toilet, use the. public bath since they. have 
none of their own, and cook on a. char- 
coal burner or a single gas burner. He 
works more than 50 hours a week and is 
paid about 12% of the American wage for 
similar work on a similar machine in a 
new, modern factory. The level of Japan- 
ese wage and living conditions is suggest- 
ed by the fact that a major goal of the 
labor movement is a minimum wage law 
of 8,000 yen—$22.30—for a month’s work 
of 175 hours. : 


STRONG UNIONS: Japanese wages have 
remained at startlingly low levels even 
though a strong organized labor move- 
ment has developed since the end of 
World War II. Out of 22 million workers, 
almost 8 million are organized. The main 
trade union body is SOHYO, the General 


Ecuadorean politics 


The kind of reporting you find in the 
GUARDIAN, such as Carleton Beals’ 
study of the situation in Ecuador, 
on page 1, is what makes the paper 
special. Your friends need the GUARD- 
IAN too. Do them a favor—send them 
an a sub. Just $1 for 13 
weeks, 
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Council of Trade Unions, with about 4 
million members. Another 800,000 belong 
to ZENRO, the Japanese Trade Union 
Congress, a right-wing offshoot and rival 
of SOHYO. More than 3 million workers 
belong to independent, unaffiliated trade 
unions. 


The Japanese labor movement has not 
been able to overcome two powerful fac- 
tors depressing wage levels. The first is 
the division of workers in each enterprise 
into “regular” and “temporary” employ- 
ees, The temporary or casual workers are 
not covered by the union contract, don’t 
belong to the union, don’t strike when 
the union does, and have no job security. 
Although they may do the same work as 
the regular worker, they are paid only 
50% to 60% of union wages. More than 
a quarter of all manufacturing employees 
are “temporary.” 

For example in the electronics industry, 
which is the largest in Japan, there are 
123,000 regular workers and 55,000 tem- 
porary workers. The largest single enter- 
prise in Japan, the HITACHI electrical 
machinery corporation, has 40,000 regu- 
lar and 27,000 temporary employees, The 
HITACHI temporary workers are paid 12 
cents an hour for men and 8 cents an 
hour for women. 

The second depressing factor is that 
almost half of all factory work is sub- 
contracted to tiny non-union “hole-in- 
the-wall” shops. In thousands of these 
small sweatshops there are as few as five 
workers running a few machines, eating 
and sleeping in the “shop.” Their em- 
ployer himself is hard pressed by the big 
companies to which he sells, and the 
workers are paid bare subsistence wages 
far below union standards. 


HUGE PROFITS: Part of the reason the 
trade unions have not been able to over- 
come these conditions lies in the great 
power of the monopolies which dominate 
the Japanese economy. A combination of 
the revived pre-World War II ZAIBA- 
TSU, the Japanese family monopolies, 
and the new postwar corporate giants 
augmented by Western (chiefly U.S.) 
capital has resulted in an even greater 
concentration of economic power than 
before 1945. The purported objective of the 
U.S. occupation to democratize the Jap- 
anese economy and eliminate the ZAI- 
BATSU was never realized. With the ad- 
vent of the cold. war in 1947-48, the oc- 
cupation abandoned this aim and encour- 
aged large enterprises in order to re- 
build the Japanese economy as an ally. 


Now these monopolies are driving hard 
for profits to finance the vast capital ex- 
pansion which’ has led Japan’s economy 
to an annual growth rate of almost 9%, 
three times that of the U.S. For example, 
the profit return on investment in 1960 
for the four biggest electronics enter- 
prises were HITACHI, 32%; TOKYO 
SHIBABAURA, 30; MATSUSHITA, 69; 
and Mitsubishi, 35. (Japan Times, Aug. 
18, 1961). SONY, which is pushing tran- 
sistor radios and TV sales in the USS., 
made 110% on its investment last year. 
Such profits are realizable only because 
of very low wages, so the entire Japanese 
monopoly structure carries on an aggres- 
sive fight against labor’s efforts to or- 
ganize the unorganized and raise wages. 


BAN ON STRIKES: The unions are also 
weakened by legal limitations. It was also 
in 1947-48 and again because of the cold 
war that the U.S. Occupation reversed its 
policy of encouraging unions. In 1947 the 
General Headquarters of the occupation 
prohibited the general strike planned by 
the National Trade Unions Joint Strug- 
gle Committee. In 1948 Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur ordered the Japanese govern- 
ment to prohibit strikes by government 
and public service workers. The Japanese 
labor movement is still in 1961 trying to 
restore the right to strike to these work- 
ers, who are especially important in 
Japan. The largest union in Japan is the 


IN A JAPA? 
Russ Nixon, author of this article, is second from the right 


Teachers Union, with nearly 600,000 
members, and the railroad and commu- 
nications workers unions are also verv 
large, but all lack the right to strike. Of 
the 59 unions affiliated with SOHYO, 37 
of them representing 60% of all SOHYO 
members are thus prohibited from strik- 
ing. 

The combination of all these economic. 
organizational, and legal factors has lim- 
ited the collective bargaining effective- 
ness of the Japanese trade unions. The 
bitter split between SOHYO and ZENRO 
has prevented united action. ZENRO has 
red-baited SOHYO, has generally follow- 
ed the economic and political line urged 


by the U.S. State Department and AFL-. 


CIO international representatives. In 
some crucial strikes, notably in the 288- 
day strike of the Miike coal miners last 
year, ZENRO has helped Japanese em- 
ployers by strike-breaking and playing a 
company union role. 


TREND TO LEFT: Partly because of 
these difficulties, SOHYO has taken a 
militant and left political line. In its 
17th convention in Tokyo during August, 
1961, SOHYO declared that it “will (1) 
support the Japan Socialist Party, and 
(2) cooperate with the other working 
class parties, as each issue arises.” The 
Socialist Party is strongly leftwing, hos- 
tile to the cold war, and friendly to the 
People's Republic of China. SOHYO and 
the Socialist Party were leaders of the 
massive 1960 demonstrations against 
President Eisenhower’s projected visit 
and the further rearmament of Japan 
through revision of the U.S.-Japan Secur- 
ity Pact. 


The 1961 SOHYO convention action 
represented a defeat for the Communist 
Party, which had sought equal status 
with the Socialist Party rather than a 
mere promise of “cooperation as each 
issue arises.” The Communists were also 
set back by the SOHYO convention de- 
cision to give priority to formation of a 
Japanese “united anti-fascist labor front” 
aimed primarily at combating Japanese 
monopolies to improve wages and work- 
ing conditions. The Communists had 
sought to emphasize the political struggle 
and the danger of war, with American 
imperialism as the main enemy. 

While SOHYO’s emphasis on tradi- 
tional trade union aims and methods is 
in some degree a turn to the right, its 
left orientation is still sharp. The con- 
vention declaration said: “The trend to 
reactionary politics and the revival of 
imperialism in Japan are clearly revealed 
in the frantic efforts to revise the con- 
stitution and to arm the country with 
nuclear weapons. The Ikeda-Kennedy 
talks have given a powerful impetus to 
such policies. Workers and trade union- 
ists must see that the Ikeda cabinet, 
which is determined to play an active 
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role as a tool of American imperialism, 
stakes its life on the oppression and 
splitting of the workers’ front.” The main 
convention slogan was: “Let us unite our 
forces to achieve large-scale wage in- 
creases, 2 minimum wage system, shorter 
working hours, normal relations with 
China, peace and democracy.” Another 
slogan called for “total abrogation of the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty.” 


NO AFFILIATION: SOHYO estimates 
that 80% of its members vote Socialist, 
10% vote for the right-wing split-off of 
the Socialist Party, the Democratic So- 
cialists. SOHYO is not affiliated either 
with the Soviet-supported World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions or the AFL- 
ClIO-backed International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. Some of its mem- 
ber unions are in one or the other of 
these rival world trade union bodies. 
ZENRO is active in the ICFTU. However 
even ZENRO, which combats SOHYO 
from the right, takes the position that 
“Japan must not be involved in a cold 
war, but should remain neutral and in- 
dependent of military blocs,” and sup- 
ports entry of People’s China ‘into’ the 
United Nations. 

The U.S. Occupation of Japan ended 
April 28, 1952. Japanese trade unionism 
and democracy has been “on its own” 
less than ten years. Japan is still on its 
postwar “shake down cruise.” In a state 
of flux and testing, Japan is deciding 
whether to follow the path of socialism, 
neutralism and democracy, or the path 
of a monopolistic corporate economy, re- 
armament, participation in the cold war, 
and rigid repression of democratic rights. 


Vidal to speak at rally 
in N.Y. to abolish HUAC 


N AN ARTICLE in the December Es- 

quire playwright Gore Vidal tells how 
the “wrath of the radical right” -was di- 
rected at him for favorably reviewing 
Frank Donner’s The Un-Americans, His 
conclusion: “There is evidence that the 
radical right is now trying to unite ... to 
change our ‘democracy’ into their ‘re- 
public’. I suggest we help them. fail.” 

Vidal will be among speakers at a rally 
to abolish HUAC Dec. 6 at 8 p.m. in 
Manhattan Center, New York, sponsored 
by the N.Y. Council and Youth to Abol- 
ish HUAC. 

Other speakers will be: Ring Lardner 
Jr., who scored HUAC and the Holly- 
wood Blacklist in an article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Oct. 14; Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth; Mrs. Jean Wilkinson, wife 
of abolition leader, Frank Wilkinson, now 
in jail; Ernest Mazey, and James Hig- 
gins Fowler Harper of Yale Law School 
will preside and Peter Seeger will sing. 
Tickets are available from the N. Y. 
Council at Room 442, 150 W. 34 St., PE 
6-3228. 
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NASSER’S ‘SOCIALISM’ DOES LITTLE FOR THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS 





UAR breakup intensifies Eaypt s troubles 


By Tabitha Petran 
LONDON 
HE BREAKUP of the United Arab 
Republic heightens critical problems 
faced by President Nasser’s regime, prob- 
lems already serious enough before the 
loss of Syria. If one set of facts could 

sum them up, it might be this: 

In 1950 Egypt’s 19,700,000 people con- 
sumed, according to the National Bank 
of Egypt, 2.63 kilograms of cotton cloth 
or 21 square meters per capita. In 1960, 
26,000,000 Egyptians consumed 1.9 kilo- 
grams, or 14 square meters per capita. 

The decline in per capita consump- 
tion of cotton textiles means that over 
the last decade Egypt’s internal market 
has not expanded. Cotton yarn and cloth 
production have increased substantially, 
yarh by almost 100%, cloth by 36%. So 
have exports, especially in recent years, 
and cotton cloth exports in 1960 repre- 
sented 21% of production. But the pur- 
chasing power of the people has not risen 
and unsold stocks are piling up in fac- 
tories. The Misr Organization textile fac- 
tories, which account for 77% of Egypt’s 
total cotton cloth production, sold last 
year only 122 million meters of the 233 
million they produced, according to the 
newspaper Al Ahram Al Iqtasadi, Aug. 
1, 1961. 


BIG PROFITS: Prices of Egyptian-made 
cotton goods and other products are very 
high mainly because of the excessive 
profit margins the government has al- 
lowed producers, in line with its basic 
development policy of stimulating accum- 
ulation of capital needed for develop- 
ment. The policy is directed toward the 
export market. 

Maximum profits on exports require 


low wages, high prices, and high taxes 
on consumers, so the purchasing power 
of the internal market remains feeble. 
But since the prices of Egyptian prod- 
ucts are non-competitive, exports must 
be subsidized. This solution, however, is 
at best only temporary. : 

Colonial-type control over a foreign 
market such as Syria’s, or such as Egypt 
hoped to gain through Arab Economic 
Union, offered another possible answer. 
The Nasser government geared its de- 
velopment program to external expan- 
sion, basing it on the premise that Egypt 
would be the industrial center of an Arab 
world which must otherwise remain ag- 
ricultural. 


Surplus products from new factories— 
especially textiles, Egypt’s major indus- 
try—began to accumulate in 1959. The 
Syrian market, which the Union had op- 
ened to most Egyptian goods, eased the 
problem. But by 1960-61 the Syrian mar- 
ket was not enough and last June the 
projected Arab Economic Union, which 
Egypt had been pushing for years in the 
Arab League, was shelved. 


CAPITAL NEEDS: Another crucial prob- 
lem was then coming to a head. Big capi- 
talists used their profits less for produc- 
tive investment than for conspicuous 
consumption and get-rich-quick enter- 
prises. The Government still had to find 
capital for its development program and 
since the program was over-ambitious, 
the sums needed were vast. Foreign aid 
from East and West helps on foreign ex- 
change needs. But it has not been 
enough. The government therefore bor- 
rowed from the Central Bank—deficit 
financing with inflationary dangers. 

The Five-Year Plan 1960-64 rests on 
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PREMIER NASSER IS EXULTANT AS CAIRO CROWD GREETS HIM 
But his dictatorship needs some reforming 


inflationary financing of such dimen- 
sions as to threaten collapse of the whole 


program, Syria’s new Prime Minister Kuz- 


bari has confirmed something of the 
haphazard Egyptian “planning” in re- 
vealing that Syria’s budget of 1,720 mil- 
lion lira, prepared by experts after four 
months’ study, “was rejected by the rul- 
ers, who added 1,900 million lira to the 
budget without any study.” 


THE DECREES: Last July’s so-called 
“socialist” decrees and today’s “Third 
Revolution” proclaimed by Nasser must 
be evaluated against these economic 
problems and their political consequences. 
These points are relevant: 

® The nationalization decrees give the 
government capital it badly needs—about 
£400 million passes to the public sector. 
This is not socialism but an extension of 
state capitalism. 
-»w@-The., deerees,. especially the ceilinzs 
on stock ownership and income (roughly 
$28,000 and $17,000, respectively), mean 
the virtual eclipse of the old elite, the 


“relativély* few ‘big Capitalists’ who have 


not been absorbed into the new elite. 
Property sequestrations affected many 
of the most prominent families. 

@ The new elite, composed of officers 
and their associates, which has developed 
with the extension of state capitalism 
since Suez, is far less affected. If past 
experience is a guide, the ceilings will 
not be rigidly enforced for this elite. It 
may extend and enrich itself as it did 
earlier from the top posts it received in 
the government’s expanding economic 
empire. Democratic controls which could 
prevent this are non-existent. 

® Working people welcome -the 42- 
hour week but are dismayed by the only- 
one-job-per-person decree, since many 
need two jobs to make ends meet. Work- 
er representation on company boards 
will be through the trade unions, 
which are government appendages. Of 
the 25% share of company profits allotted 
workers and staff, 10% goes to “central 
social services,” i.e., services usually con- 
sidered the responsibility of government, 
with the President determining how it is 
to be spent. Another 5% for “social serv- 
ices and housing” will be spent by agree- 
ment between company and union. The 
10% left for direct distribution is an un- 
certain sum and a poor substitute for the 
wage increases. desperately needed by 
Egyptian workers. 

® Reduction by half of payments ow- 
ed by peasant beneficiaries of the land 
reform is a step in the right direction. 
With their families these beneficiaries 
number not much more than half a mil- 


lion people. Also a step forward is the 
reduction in the maximum limit of land 


_ ownership to 100 feddans. (roughly, .ac- 


res). Cultivation by cooperatives is gound 
in theory but land reform co-ops have 
until now served mainly as instruments 
for government. control of the country- 
side. 


THE LANDLESS: Nasser’s “socialism” of- 
fers nothing to the 14 million landless 
peasants. A shift from traditional meth- 
ods of exploitation—renting small plots 
to tenants—to direct exploitation by un- 
derpaid wage labor has taken place since 
the land reform. Wages of agricultural 
workers under 15, who usually outnum- 
ber adult male workers, have fallen since 
1952; while wages of adult workers have 
risen less than 10%. The per capita an- 
nual income of these landless millions 
has been estimated as. between £3 and 
£4 in 1958. This year, one of the worst 
cotton years in memory; suffering in the 
countryside was even greater than usual. 

The tax reforms are long overdue, but 
do not go tothe heart of the problem— 
the heavy reliance on indirect taxation 
and on government profiteering through 
the high prices set for the goods it con- 
trols or produces. Indirect taxation is 
borne: by those least able.to pay; nation- 
alization may extend the system of Bov- 
ernment profiteering. 

For the sake of his own place in his- 
tory, President Nasser may now wish to 
raise living standards and promote de- 
velopment in the interests of the people. 
Even the best will in the world, however, 
cannot reform from the top the corrupt 
and inefficient system his dictatorship 
has nurtured. Liquidation of the dicta- 
torship is the necessary pre-condition for 
Egypt’s development. The political reor- 
ganizations announced Oct. 16 seem de- 
signed to consolidate it. 
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DELEGATION URGES U.S. CLEMENCY 





Thousands fore join in plea 


for Wilkinson 


HREE THOUSAND PERSONS have 

added their names to the list of those 
urging Presidential clemency for Carl 
Braden and Frank Wilkinson, now in 
their seventh month of one-year prison 
terms for refusing to answer House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities ques- 
tions. 

Braden is field secretary and editor of 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund in Louisville, Ky. Wilkinson is field 
representative of the National Commit- 
tee to Abolish HUAC. 

Petitions signed by the 3,000 civic, re- 
ligious and education leaders from 48 
states were presented to U.S. Pardons 
Attorney Reed Cozart on Nov. 8 by a 
delegation headed by Clarence Pickett, 
director emeritus of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Among the signers were almost 50 bis- 
hops and seminary presidents, 200 gov- 
ernment and organizational leaders; 500 
university professors and more than 100 
writers, editors and publishers. 

Signers included: Thurman Arnold, El- 
mer A. Benson, Septima Clark, Hubert 
Delany, Leslie W. Dunbar, Stanley M. 
Isaacs, Theron A. Johnson, Mark Lane, 
William H. Meyer, James O. Monroe, Sr., 
Ava Helen Pauling, Norman Thomas, 
Kay Boyle, John Ciardi, Erich Fromm, 
Alfred Kazin, Freda Kirchwey, Santha 
Rama Rau, Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, 
Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, Rabbi Jacob 
J. Weinstein, Dr. Harold C. Taylor, E. 
Franklin Frazier, Norman Redlich, E. U. 
Condon, Linus Pauling, Harold C. Urey, 


and Braden 


Harry Bridges and A. Philip Randolph. 

The clemency petition said: “We rec- 
ognize the right and duty of Congress, 
acting through its committees, to insist 
upon answers from witnesses when it 
seeks information relevant to the proper 
exercise of its legislative powers, but we 
share the growing public indignation at 
the obvious abuses of authority in which 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities so often indulges and its use 
of the investigating power of Congress 
to punish or silence the committee's 
critics.” 

A delegation to the Justice Dept. 
also discussed the clemency appeal with 
a White House aide. In the group were: 
James Imbrie, retired banker, Lawrence- 
ville, N.J., Dr. Howard Schomer, presi- 
dent, Chicago Theological Seminary; Dr. 
John Mackay, president emeritus, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; Rev. Edgar A. 
Love, bishop, Methodist church, Balti- 
more; A. Burns Chalmers, American 
Friends Service Committee, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Edwin B. Henderson, board 
member of Virginia State NAACP; Rev. 
Walter Russell Bowie, professor emeritus, 
Union Theological Seminary and Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary of Virginia; 
Dr. C. Herbert Marshall, III, past presi- 
dent, National Medical Association; John 
O. Crane, foundation trustee, Woods 
Hole, Mass.; William 3. Kunstler, spe- 
cial counsel for CORE; Mrs. Sylvia E. 
Crane, Woods Hole, Mass., and Byron 
Allen, Washington Area Committee for 
the Abolition of HUAC. : 
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How the police ‘protected’ the Fair Play for Cuba pickets 

Peaceful marchers protesting last April’s U.S.-aided invasion of Cuba in Phila- 
delphia were attacked by onlookers, then arrested. Four indicted for inciting to riot 
and assault on Oct. 6 will be tried early in 1962. The American Civil Liberties Union 
protested the arrests. Funds are needed for the defense, and may be sent to: Phila- 
delphia Picketers Defense Committee, P.O. Box 8721, Philadelphia, Pa. 














NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 





$50& $65 


SUITS, TOPCOATS 
and OVERCOATS 


NOW ONLY 
$10 & $15 


Several manufacturers were 
forced out of business, others 
have gone into bankruptcy, 
and Harry’s has bought up 
their entire stocks! These gar- 
ments, made of the finest 
materials, with superb work- 
manship, are offered to our 
thousands of customers at 
tremendous savings. All sizes 
— regular, long, short and 
cadets. Come in and see for 
yourself. 
ALSO—A great selection of 
boys clothes, sizes to 20. 


AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Based on Vera Panova's story “Seryozha": 
with Borya Barkhatov + Sergei Bondarchuk « Irana Skobtsevg 


A unique, equally memorable film ; 
from MosFilm Studios, producers of “Ballad of a Soldier” 


A J. Jay Frankel Presentation-A Kingsley International Release 





J4ih St. East of Lexington Ave] IMIUIRIRAW HELL | i 5-762 








GIFTS for the 
ENTIRE FAMILY 


e BIG SELECTION OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

e CLASSIC AND MODERN 
BOOKS FOR ADULTS 

e BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
GREETING CARDS 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOK SHOP 


1806 W. 7th St. L.A. 57 


HOURS: 9:30 to 5:30 (Closed Sun.) 
DEC. 16-DEC. 24, Open till 8 p.m. 








MEE EDWIN PEARL PRESENTS 








Come in now for 





the best choice 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City GR 5-9183 
Alterations Free 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
on Sunday 
















JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
For your sensitive . friend— 


BUD VASES from 98c 








7th Ave. So. [at W. 4th St} 


847 Lex Ave. Midtown Man. 
W. 137, Rt 4, Paramus, N. J. 


LOS ANGELES 









IT’S FUN TO 
SHOP AT 


ety. 





National Guardian Theater Party 
at the Ash Grove 


MARTHA SCHLAMME 


FRIDAY, DEC. 8 
First Show 8:15 P.M. 


Send ciieck for tickets to— 
JACK FOX, 107914 S. Orange Grove Ave., L. A. 19 
(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope) 


TICKETS $2 


Second Show 10:15 P.M. 


MARTHA 
SCHLAMME 


INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKSINGER 
Thru Dee. 24 


ASH GROVE 


3162 Melrose, Hollywood OL 3-2070 













ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-530 
QUICK SERVICE—IOW PRICES 
Park Free—! hr.. Pershing Sq. Gar. 








CAMP 




















FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 





: eM - 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


eed ae GR 17-2457 










on the death of 
John T. McManus 


Brighton Community Center 
3200 Coney Island Ave., Bkly’n. 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AU'I1O - 
FIRE - HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 

















oute, fire, burglary, life, ennsities, Hours 10-10 pve Or call: Jack Fox, WEbster 3-0114, or Ashgrove Theater, 
ident, hospital! 4 
tion, etc. Phone: OR e826 OL 3-2076 (Be sure to mention the GUARDIAN!) 
1709 Broadway. N.Y.C. 8. (iith 8t.) 
IN MEMORIAM CHICAGOANS 











IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HaArrison 17-6496 








Teen-Agers Only! 
A Week of Carnival Fun 


CHRISTMAS WEEK 
DEC. 22 TO DEC. 29 
COED 12 to 17 
Ice skating. sledding, skiing,’ socials 
arts & crafts, dance, drama. Mature. 
adult staff. A Fabulous Camp. All 

rooms steam heated. 


CAMP SOMERHILL 


Kerhonkson 4, N.Y. Danny Wecker 
N.¥.C, Phone: JE 17-0638 








Do your holiday shopping with GBS — See the bargains on page 12. 
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A powerful novel 


T IS not infrequent these days 

to find a jaded quietism 
among middle-aged progressives. 
Recalling the heroic working 
class struggles of the Thirties in 
which they were tempered, they 
look at the current American 
scene with jaundiced eyes. Yes, 
there is a powerful Negro strug- 
gle for equality; yes, there are 
some student demonstrations 
against the Un-American Com- 
mittee, or for peace, but look at 
the unions, practically an adjunct 
of the corporations, no fight, no 
political perspective and so on. 


It is the merit of Phillip Bon- 
osky’s new novel, The Magic 
Fern,* that it keeps its eyes on 
the ball, on the emergent strug- 
gles within the unions as they 
deal with the pressures of auto- 
mation. Bonosky’s novel is in the 
great tradition of social novels, 
with a broad canvas, sharp char- 
acterization, honest and yet pas- 
sionately partisan. This reviewer 
found the scope and the passion 
exhilarating. 


HE NOVEL is set in a steel 
town in Pennsylvania as the 
impact of automation hits the 
union movement and the steel 
company provokes a strike to 
cut down its labor force. The 
book is focused on Leo Jomaitis. 
He helped to organize the union 
local in the late Thirties when 
he was a young man, was fired 
after a tough fight on the picket 
line, left in disgust when he felt 
he had been abandoned by his 
fellow workers; and, as the story 
opens, is returning to his home- 
town. He seeks to come to terms 
with himself and his old asso- 
ciates for what he has come to 
feel was his desertion of them. 
Through Leo, Bonosky compares 





the union movement of the pres- 
ent, beset by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the- Smith Act, and FBI in- 
terference. with the movement of 
the ‘Thirties. 


There is.-a whole galaxy of 
characters, giving the texture 
and richness. of working class 
life. A brilliant portrait is that 
of Calvin Boone, an illiterate 
Negro from ‘the: South. who has 
become powerful in the commu- 
nity, -a Communist and labor 
leader. There are dozens of liv- 
ing characters developed in situ- 
ations-of impressive authenticity. 


I don’t believe there is any 
novelist im America who ean com- 
pare with Bonosky in-giving the 
feel and the flavor of workers 
on the job-or in their homes. He 





Our deepest sympathy 
to the family and 
co-workers of 


JOHN T. McMANUS 


Sophie end Si Gerson 








has an authority that derives 
equally from his first-hand 
knowledge and his artistic crafts- 
manship. 


HE MOST memorable part of 
the novel is the climactic 
strike sequence, when Leo stays 
inside the struck plant to argue 
with, win over and lead the scabs 
out. It is powerful writing, ac- 
tion-packed yet evocative, multi- 
faceted yet focused, so original as 
to surprise the reader in its deve- 
lopment and its denouement. 

The Magic Fern is not a per- 
fect novel; it has a tendency to 
idealize workers. More important, 
I think, is that the strength of 
the novel, its focus on unionists 
in basic industry, is also the 
source of its political weakness. 
The novel is affirmative in the 
need to fight, but the prospect 
for victory is a hope and not the 
certainty which the facts war- 
rant. While the novel shows how 
hard union men have to work, it 
does not show sufficiently the 
vast section of our society which 
is below the borderline of dire 
poverty. 

Also, the workers in basic 
industry are a minority of or- 
ganized workers and the organ- 
ized workers are a minority of 
all workers, about 25%. Automa- 
tion has hit the white collar 
workers, most of whom are not 
organized. The novel, with its 


primary focus on basic indus- 
trial workers, does not suffici- 
ently show the potentialities in 
other sections of society. Even 
the Negro struggle is not por- 
trayed in its full creativity. 


INALLY THE AUTHOR por- 

trays Communists as hard- 
working unionists worthy of 
praise. Yet unwittingly he gives 
them less credit than they de- 
serve by making them less polit- 
ical than in fact they are. The 
great discussions that have tak- 
en place among them in recent 
times are not reflected in the 
novel. 


ii 
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These criticisms would be ir- 
relevant except for the fact that 
the novel does present a broad 
canvas of American society in 
the 1950s and while the picture 
cannot cover all aspects of that 
society, it does need a frame of 
reference, however sketchy, that 
represents the whole. 

However, this in no way dimi- 
nishes the importance of the 
novel. its fierce honesty and pas- 
sion, its scope and massiveness, 
in short, its stature. It will revive 
your pride in the progressive 
struggle. 








—Carl Marzani 


*THE MAGIC FERN* by Phil- 
lip Bonosky. International 
Publishers, 381 Broadway, 
New York, 625 pp. $5.95. 





MARGOT HEINEMAN’S ‘ADVENTURES’ 





The labor careerist 


HE TITLE of Margot Heine- 
mann’s novel, The Adven- 
turers,* is well chosen. All the 
people in the book are, in their 
different ways, adventurers. 
But the principal character of 
the novel, Dan Owen, and also 
Lena Corris, the woman he mar- 
ries, are adventurers in a special 
sense—the sense bourgeois so- 
ciety has made common, de- 
grading the whole idea of ad- 
venture by turning it into an 
irresponsible, individual racket. 


Dan, the talented son of a 
Welsh miner, begins, as most 
young people do, as the right 
kind of adventurer, his head full 
of fine ideas of emancipation, 
but finishes as the kind which 
capitalism encourages—the .g0- 
getter who has emancipated 
himself from his class and from 
all principles, save those that 
serve his career. 


NOTHER CASE of Room at 

the Top? i<ot-altogether, for 
Owen, though he has some of 
Joe Lampton’s qualities—inciud- 
ing an easy and unscrupulous 
way with the girls—is less. crude 
in his ambitions, more con- 
sciously divided in his. loyalties. 


It isn’t @ rich wife and a fast 
car he is after, but something 
subtler. 

He wants an easy conscience 
as well-as a cushy job and he 
never stops kidding -himseif that 





Our deepest 
condolences to the 
family and friends of 


JOHN T. McMANUS 


Staff of 
Afton Tours, Inc. 














he is doing something—all he 
can reasonably be expected to 
do—for the working class. 

His adventurism doesn’t in- 
volve jumping the fence, but 
sitting on it. 

I think what Margot Heine- 
mann has to tell us in her novel 
about fence-sitting has badly 
needed saying, and has great 
relevance to the British Labor 
movement of the 1960s. The 
whole atmosphere of cynical and 
yet pretentious careerism is ex- 
cellently caught and brilliantly 
anaylzed. 


HE AUTHOR'S strikes’ and 

trade unionists ring true, as 
does the lilt of the happy Welsh 
voice: I am-not so happy about 
her treatment of the role of the 
Communist Party. 

The problem here—and it is a 
formidable one indeed—is to 
give a sense of the nature and 
vision and power of the party 
without falsifying its weaknesses 
and difficulties. 

I am not complaining, of 
course, that the weaknesses of 
the Communist Party should be 
reflected in the book—this is 
inevitable in-a serious political 
novel; but I do feel that the 
party’s answer to its critics is 
not. given quite the force that 
reality,,and indeed the novel it- 
self, demands. 

I cannot imagine anyone ser- 
fously cencerned about the pres- 
ent problems of the Labor move- 
ment (and who is not?) who will 
not find Margot Heinemann’s 
novel deeply interesting. It is at 
the: same time extremely read- 
able:and very thought-provoking. 


—Arnold Kettle 


*THE ADVENTURERS, by 
Margot: Heinemann. Marzant 
&. Munsell, 100 W. 23rd St., 
N.Y.C. 319 pp. $1.95. 
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SPECTATOR.4 


The manipulators 


ICHARD NIXON, touring South Amercia, discovered that our 

most eloquent avowals of friendship meet with doubt and dis- 
trust, that angry masses break through cordons of police to jeer 
at our goodwill ambassadors. Yet when the traveler returns from 
this mission he finds a heroes’ welcome and the trip is presented 
to the American people as a victory, not a defeat. 


@® The Russians, whose “scientific backwardness” has been 
emphasized by our experts on Soviet life and attributed to their 
clinging to the naive and unscientific concepts of dialectical ma- 
terialism, succeed in launching Sputnik I a long time before the 
Americans are able to put their first spaceship, of considerably 
lighter weight, into orbit. President Eisenhower faces the new trend 
in world history symbolized by this spectacular scientific achieve- 
ment by establishing a new government post, Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology. 


@® Out of the Cuban Revolution a battle cry is born which 
embodies the spirit of the guerrillas who fought in the Sierra Maes- 
tra and is echoed by the masses of all Latin America: “Cuba, si! 
Yankee, no!’” President Kennedy tries to offest the revolutionary 
reality of these four words with a slogan of his own: At a reception 
for 250 diplomats from Latin America and Congressional leaders 
and their wives, assembled in the elegant atmosphere of the Red, 
Blue and Green Rooms at the White House, he discloses to his 
distinguished guests sitting before him on gilt chairs the ingenious 
new motto: “Progreso, si! Tirania, no!” 


ACH OF THESE EXAMPLES, to which an unlimited number of 
others could be added, reflects the lack of readiness on the 
part of our statesmen to come to grips with the real issues, and 
instead to resort to slick slogans and skillful manipulations. This 
trend is credited to the impact of Madison Avenue, whose public 
relation techniques now carry over from the advertising of cars, 
Sweetheart soap, Coca-Cola, etc., into the realm of politics. This 
explanation is right enough but not deep enough. It does not con- 
front the question: How does it happen that political issues and 
decisions can be handled like commercial products to be put upon 
the market by a sales force? 


HE ANSWER to this lies in Marx’s concept of alienation, his 

view that in a society based on private property and commodity 
production the acquiring of profit becomes predominant to such 
a value that nothing else counts. Nothing is done for its own sake, 
nothing in life has a value in itself; every encounter with persons 
and ideas is dominated by the one consideration: “What is in it 
for me?” People who live in such a society become alienated from 
their work and from their fellow men. They also become deprived 
of any inner relationship to the forces which shape their lives, to 
the forces which work in nature and in history. 


The attitude of the alienated man toward nature must await 
another discussion. But in confronting the trends of history, instead 
of accepting and really understanding them (the prerequisite for 
man’s playing an active and meaningful role in history) the alien- 
ated individual tries to manipulate the forces of history and to 
subject them to his own designs and schemes. That this has been 
the prevailing attitude in our dealings with foreign nations can 
hardly be denied. 


@® When we announce a new victory in the United Nations 
because we have succeeded once again in securing a majority— 
slim as it may be—to vote with us against debate by the General 
Assembly on the admission of China, how much real understanding 
of the social and political forces at work in Asia does such a “vic- 
tory” reflect? 


@®When we send food to people in underdeveloped countries, 
how much is our action inspired by concern for those who suffer 
from hunger and disease and how much by the calculation that our 
generosity might serve as a strategic move in the cold war? 


@® Latin American delegates at Punta del Este were quite 
willing to accept our aid, to the tune of $20 billion, but our expecta- 
tion that the conference would pass a motion censoring Cuba re- 
mains unfulfilled. The Belgrade Conference, which we hoped would 
condemn the Soviet Union for the resumption of nuclear testing, 
seemed more interested in expressing its concern about mounting 
international tensions as such and against recent actions of colo- 
nial powers. 


S THIS GRATITUDE? This is the reaction of many of our states- 

men and journalists when countries do not perform according 
to our expectation. It is the same question asked often these days 
by middie and upper-class parents who are confronted with the 
fact that their children have become juvenile delinquents. The 
question is naive and shows the parents’ blindness to the real trou- 
ble: They bought the elegant sports car for Junior and gave him 
a large allowance because they wanted to show their social status 
and because they wished him to become a success within their pat- 
tern of living. Of course they considered themselves generous, but 
were they really aware of and concerned with the boy’s needs and 
the forces playing a role in his life? They were as little attuned 
to these needs and forces as many of our statesmen are to the 
political forces of the countries whose problems they seize upon 
for manipulation. 


Manipulation can have tragic results in the field of personal 
relations and in the area of international politics. 


—Fritz Pappenheim 
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College speech ban 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ning of Davis, but followed banning of 
others: Malcolm X, leader of the Black 
Muslims, barred because, Stoke said, he 
had spoken last year and would have 
nothing new to say; N.Y. State Assem- 
blyman Mark Lane, banned at Brooklyn 
College because he had been arrested as 
a Freedom Rider and therefore was 
under a “legal cloud”; William F. Buck- 
ley’s right-wing magazine, National Re- 
view, barred from renting Hunter audi- 
torium, because in the administration’s 
view, its use might imply Hunter support 
for the magazine’s views. 


STUDENT STRIKE: The students’ ob- 
jections to the screening of speakers 
gained wide press attention when, on 
Nov. 9, 1,400 students at Hunter College’s 
Bronx campus stayed out of classes. 
About 40% of the students boycotted 
classes and 200 picketed. At Hunter’s 
Manhattan campus about 350 picketed. 





On Nov. 7, about 50 students staged an 
all-night “read-in” at the library. 

At City College about a third of the 
student body stayed out of classes on 
Nov. 9, while 200 picketed. On Nov. 2 at 
City 1,000 students had@ attended a pro- 
test rally to hear a taped address by 
Davis. The chairman of the college’s po- 
litical science department, Prof. Samuel 
Hendel, addressed the rally and called 
the ban “a gross violation of academic 
freedom unsupported by law.” Assembly- 
man Lane, State Senator Manfred Oh- 
renstein and Dr. Seymour Weisman, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Alumni Assn., 
also denounced the ban. 

Brooklyn College’s student government 
passed a resolution condemning the 
“legal considerations which forced the 
City University to act as it did.” Barnard 
College’s student government called on 
the Administrative Council to rescind the 
ban and “reaffirm its belief in the abso- 
lute freedoms of speech and assembly on 
all city campuses.” 

Columbia University officials an- 
nounced that Davis would be permitted 
to speak on campus because a univer- 
sity “should be a free market place for 
ideas.” About 800 students heard Davis, 
Lane and Prof. John C. Thirlwall of the 
City College English department assail 
the ban. 


QUEENS BOYCOTT: At Queens College 
the protest extended over a month, and 
was climaxed in a strike by almost 80% 
of the student body. On Nov. 16, 4,000 
students out of 5,052 stayed out of 








STUDENTS! Join our Campus Program! 
Write “CAMPUS” for information 














Just not the type 
LANS TO PUT Cuban refugees to 
work in South Dade farm fields have 
been abandoned, a Florida State Em- 
ployment Service offieial said Sunday. 
Bryan Page, FSES farm placement of- 
ficer, said the Cubans are unsuited to 
farm labor. “We tried using 48 of them 
last year, and the longest anyone lasted 
was three days,” said Page. “It’s not that 
they don’t try,” he said. “It’s just that 
they’re middle and uppper-class people 

not conditioned to that kind of work.” 

—Miami Herald, 

Nov: 13 








classes and about 2,000 picketed. The 
Queens protest began the day after Davis 
was banned when 60 students attended a 
meeting on one and a half hour’s notice 
and decided to call for informal discus- 
sions between student leaders and Stoke. 
Petitions with 1,000 signatures were pre- 
sented to Stoke in the next few days. 
Stoke upheld the ban at a meeting of 
campus organization leaders, and the 
students staged a protest rally attended 
by 500. 

As one student put it: “Before the de- 
cision had been reached, the students 
had attempted to prevent it by petition, 
assembly, education of the public, meet- 
ings with the administration, discussions 
of student leaders of all the colleges, 
student senate resolutions, request and 
receipt of American Civil Liberties Union 
support, and a strong protest rally. Fol- 
lowing the decision, the students still 
tried to appeal to reason .. . When all 
else failed the student senate approved 
a strike by a 23-to-2 vote.” 

A resolution voted by the City College 
Student-Faculty Committee on Student 
Activities deplored the ban. The City 
College chapter of the American Assn. of 
University Professors urged the council 
to end the ban; and six constitutional 
law teachers at Hunter, Queens and City, 
issued a statement challenging the legal- 
ity of the ban and questioning the com- 
petence of the legal advice on which it 
was based. 


‘BAN THE BAN’: On all the campuses 
students wore buttons reading: ““Ban the 
Ban,” and college newspapers editorial- 
ized in favor of academic freedom and 
against the ban. The ban was supported 
by Young Americans for Freedom. 


The controversy was covered by college 
press outside of New York. Editors of 
the Harvard Crimson contributed funds 
for an advertisement in the Queens Col- 
lege Phoenix protesting the ban. 


At the request of the City College 
student government, the American Civil 
Liberties Union and its New York branch 
submitted to the council a brief signed 
by 28 lawyers disputing the légal basis 
for the ban. George E. Rundquist, N.Y. 
Civil Liberties Union executive director, 
called Stoke’s action “a capitulation to 
community pressure unworthy of an in- 
stitution of higher learning.” Reporting 
the ban the N.Y. Times hinted at right- 
wing pressure, saying that Stoke “acted 
after a number of civic, religious, politi- 
cal and veterans’ groups had protested 
Mr. Davis’ appearance in letters and 
telegrams to Mayor Wagner, the Board 
of Higher Education and the college.” 

The ban was criticized by the Times, 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune, and the N.Y. 
Post, and the Americans for Democratic 
Action called on Gov. Rockefeller and 
Mayor Wagner to protest. The National 
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similar committees. 


PROF. FOWLER HARPER 


Yale Law School 


RING LARDNER JR. 


Academy Award-Winning Screenwriter 


PETE SEEGER 


Folk inger, Ist Amendment defendant 


GORE VIDAL 


Playwright, author ‘‘The Best Man’’ 


Dr. Otto Nathan, Chmn. 
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RALLY to 
ABOLISH 


The House Un-American Activities Committee 
AND 


@ TO URGE Christmas Clemency for 
FRANK WILKINSON and CARL BRADEN 


@ TO PAY TRIBUTE to First Amendment Defendants who 
have fought for years in the courts against HUAC and 


SPEAKERS 


Ass’t Editor, York, Pa., Gazette and Daily 


REV. F. SHUTTLESWORTH 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 6 
MANHATTAN CENTER, 34th St. & 8th Ave. 


Contribution 99e 


AUSPICES: N.Y. COUNCIL TO ABOLISH HUAC 

150 West 34th St., N.Y. 1 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Hon. Chmn. 
Rev. Lee H. Ball, Treas.; and Youth to Abolish HUAC, 

Mrs. Sandra Rosenblum, Chairman 


CONTRIBUTE to N.Y. COUNCIL TO ABOLISH HUAC 
150 West 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


for [7] tickets at 99c each, Dec. 6 Rally 
to help abolish HUAC 
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Make checks payable to Rev. Lee H. Ball, Treasurer 


JAMES HIGGINS 
ERNEST MAZEY 


Detroit trade union official 


Birmingham, Ala., integration leader 


MRS. JEAN WILKINSON 


Wife of HUAC abolition leader 
Frank Wilkinson, now in jail 


8 P.M. SHARP 


PE 6-3228 
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Review is seeking a court injunction to 
force Hunter to rent its auditorium. 

In response to the protests there has 
been some retreat. Malcolm X and As- 
seblyman Lane are scheduled to appear 
at a City College academic freedom meet- 
ing Dec. 7, and Brooklyn college officials 


said Lane could be re-invited to appear 
at the college. Stoke announced that the 
ban against American Communists would 
not apply to Russians. The Administra- 
tive Council said that it would receive 
and consider any legal arguments sub- 
mitted on the question. 
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RESORTS 


PHILADELPHIA 





GUY CARAWAN e 


Civil Rights Balladeer 


HOOTNANNY TONIGHT! 


Walks and Sings for Freedom 


BILL McADOO 


XMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
Dec. 22 to jan. 1 


Talented, 


C'MON UP! 


creative and de- by 


_ Report on Africa 





lightful guests are joining us 


LOS TOAL TENOS e  BOBFOX e  ZARIFEH STOREY Lodge for Christmas and New Year's. KUMAR GOSHAL 
PHILADELPHIA FOLK CHORUS Full program, enter- (Winter and Spring group 

DANCING TO JEFF HEST’S COMBO an mies deen | Laie’ oe callie oem ae, Sat Eve., Dec. 2 9 p.m 
: g, member, the earlier your re- . : ais 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1961 at 8:00 p.~. sports. “Fun for ai, | servations, the higher your at BLOOMS’ 

ARLINGTON HALL —- 3 miles away talented, creative and delight- ; 
23 St. Marks Place (near 2nd Ave. & 8th St.) N. Y. ELLENVILLE, NY. 502; ful rating! 1002 66th Avenue 
CONTRIBUTION $1.50 N.Y.C. SP 17-8842 Phil 
Under auspices of —NEW HORIZONS FOR YOUTH oF OR 3-8048 CHAITS adelphia 











PROGRESSIVE YOUTH ORGANIZING COMMITTEE — ADVANCE Bring Your Friends! 








Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 7373 

















See the bargains on Page 12. 
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CALENDAR 








CHICAGO 


Weekly! Soviet films with English titles. 
Fri. & Sat., 8 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m. 
Russian Arts 'Club 2952 North Ave 
Dec. 1-3: MY UNIVERSITIES (3rd part 
of Gorky autobiography) 

Dec. 8-10: COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN 


DETROIT 


ANNUAL PRESS BAZAAR 
GLOS LUDOWY PEOPLE’S VOICE 
Bat., Dec 2, from 5 p.m., Sun., Dec. 3, 
noon. Nowak Hall, 5703 Chene. Foreign 
gifts, Mazowsze records, Films from 
Poland. 


The Truth About ROBERT WILLIAMS 
and the N. Carolina Kidnap Frame-Up. 
Hear: Conrad Lynn, Civil Rights Attor- 
ney; Rev. Chas. Hill, Bernard Fieger, J. 
(brother of Robert Williams) 
Fri., Dec. 8, 8 p.m., Hartford Av. Bap- 
tist Church, 6300 Hartford (at Milford). 
Don: $1, unemployed free. Auspices: 
Comm. to Aid Monroe Dedendants. 


LOS ANGELES 


First Unitarian Church 
“HOLIDAY HIGHLIGHTS BAZAAR” 
presents the 
INCOMPARABLE CALVIN JACKSON 
—nationally acclaimed jazz pianist— 
and THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 

CHOIR IN VARIETY PROGRAM 
SATURDAY, DEC. 9, at 8 p.m. 
Donation: Adults, $1.50—Students, 5c. 
2936 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bazaar Hours: Sat. Dec.9—12:30 to 11:30, 
p.m. — Sun., Dec. 10—12:30 to 4 p.m. 


WILLIAM F. WARDE 
Speaks on 
“OPPOSING TRENDS IN AMERICA 
AND THE SOVIET UNION.” 
FORUM HALL, 1702 E. 4 St. AN 9-4953 
SAT., DEC. 9,—8:30 p.m. 
Contribution 75c—Students 35c. 
Questions and Discussion 
MILITANT LABOR FORUM 


























MILITANT LABOR FORUM 
invites you to attend a 
RECEPTION HONORING 

WILLIAM F. WARDE — Noted Marxist 
lecturer, philosopher 

EVELYN REED—Marxist anthropologist 

VIN‘ ENT R. DUNNE—Famed Minneapolis 
labor leader 

JAMES P. CANNON—Nat’l Chmn., Soci- 

alist Workers Party, one of the found- 

ers of Amer. Communist Party. 


Refreshments from 5 p.m. Smorgasbord . 


from 6:30 p.m. Food contribution $1.75, 
Students $1.25; No Door Contrib. 


SAT., DEC. 9 
Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4 St. AN 9-4953 





ATTEND: PETER CHAUNT'S 
VICTORY CELEBRATION 

Sat., Dec. 16, 8 p.m., at 
Hungarian Cultural Center, 1251 S. St. 
Andrews Pl. Featuring HUNGARIAN 
CIMBALOM MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. Refreshments - Dancing - Dona- 
tion $1. Ausp: L.A. Comm. for Prot. For. 
Born, 326 W. 3 St., Rm. 318, LA, 13, 
Calif. Phones: MA 5-2169, 5-2160. 


NEWARK 


Commemorate 170th Anniversary of 
BILL OF RIGHTS 
Bear: Rev. William Howard Melish, 
others. Sat., Dec. 9—8 p.m., Manhattan 
Rm. of Continental Ballroom, 982 Broad 
St. Ausp: N.J. Citizens Comm, for Con- 
atitutional “Liberties. 


NEW YORK 


THURS. & FRI, NOV. 30-DEC. 1 
OUTSTANDING RUSSIAN FILMS with 
Enlgish titles. ““‘MUMU,” a screen gem 
fmspired by Ivan Turgenev, plus “THE 
COLT,” a -prize-winning featurette bril- 
Hantly directed by V. Fetin. Adm. T5c. 
AMERICAN THEATRE 238 E. 3 St. 

Tel. CA 8-6875 


What is behind the U.S.S.R.-China rift? 
The Soviet Draft Program—realistic or 
utopian? Why the new de-Stalinization 
program? 
Monthly Review Associates 
invites you to hear the answers 

















by 
PROFESSOR PAUL A. BARAN 
who will speak on 

THE SOVIET PARTY CONGRESS 
Tues., Dec. 5 8:30 p.m. 
Palm Gardens 306 W. 52 St. 
Chairman: Paul M. Sweezy : 
$1 in advance — $1.50 at the door 
Send for tickets to 

MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
833 Sixth Av., NYC 14. CH 2-6494 


BILL OF RIGHTS DINNER 
170th: Anniversary of the 
ee 
GRAND’ BALLROOM — COMMODORE 
5 HOTEL 
Fri,, Dec. 15, 6:30 p.m. 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT—Chairman 
HON. WUBERT T. DELANY, 
Toastmaster 
1. F. STONE—The Bill of Rights Today 
CAREY McWELLIAMS—Liberty in a 
Warfare State. 
Cover $12.50 
Emergency ‘Civil Liberties Committee 
421 Seventh Av., NYC 1 OX 5-2863) 








German Democratic Republic—Puppet or. 
Independent State? Hear Lincoln Brigade 
delegates recently returned from the 
GDR. Fri., Dec. 1, 7 p.m., Academy Hall, 
853 B’way, cor. 14 St. $1 contribution, 
Auspices: \GERMAN AMERICAN. 








CUBA’S CONGRESS of WRITERS & 
ARTISTS: a report by Elizabeth Suther- 
land, an observer at the Congress, fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion with added 
Participation of Irving Rosenthal and 
Howard Schulman, Monday, December 4, 
8:30 p.m. Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Av. Ausp: 
Pair Play for Cuba Committee, Speakers 
Bureau. Contribution 5c. 


SCOTT NEARING, lecturer, socialist, 
s@uthor, speaks on WHAT IS FREEDOM? 
Pri., Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m., 116 University Pl. 
Cont. $1. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. 





’ *°*A RAELY TO ABOLISH 
The House Un-American Activities Comm. 


AND 

TO URGE CHRISTMAS CLEMENCY FOR 

Carl Braden and Frank Wilkinson 
TO PAY TRIBUTE to ist’ Amendment 
Defendants. who have for years fought 
in the courts against HUAC and similar 
committees. . 

Hear: 
PROF, FOWLER HARPER’ 
hool . 

JAMES HIGGINS . 

Asst. editor, York, Pa., Gazette & Dally 
RING LARDNER JR. 

Academy Award-winning screenwriter 
ERNEST MAZEY 

Detroit trade union official 
PETE SEEGER 

Folk singer, ist Amendment defendant 
REV. FRED SHUTTLESWORTH 

Birmingham, Ala., integration leader 
GORE VIDAL 

Playwright, author “The Best Man” 
MRS. JEAN WILKINSON 

ag - HUAC abolition leadner now 

n ja’ 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 6 8 P.M. SHARP 

Manhattan Center, 34 St. & 8th Av. 
Admission 99c. Auspices: N.Y. Council to 
Abolish HUAC, 150 W. 34 St., N.Y¥.C. 1. 
GET; YOUR TICKETS NOW! — Make 
checks payable to Rev. Lee H. Ball, Treas. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











HUGH DeLACY, Contractor, thanks read- 
ers for response to earlier ads and sug- 
gests phoning for estimate on your re- 
modeling and building needs: Phone: 
NO 3-6539. 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 


The finest in Contemporary Furniture 
at Sensible Prices 
@ the hammers — TR 717-6057 
12122 Ventura Blvd. ST 6-4081 
Studio City, Calif. (L.A. Area) 
DUX—SELIG—MOREDDI— 
McCOBB—RAYMOR 


RESORTS 














VACATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


‘Sun, Dec. 3, 8 p.m. Color film, travel 


tips,.music, refreshments, 234 W. 15 St., 
Apt. 56. Phone: DA 8-6154 afternoons. 
Next week: Holland, 





MAVIS and LES will be back to enter- 
tain at BURNING ISSUES PARTY, FRL., 
DEC. 1, 9:30 p.m. Cont. 75c. Fine Food 
at Low Prices. — 67 2nd Av. (Entrance 
on 4th St.) 





REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 
“The South, The North & The Struggle 
for Freedom,” Sun., Dec. 3, 8 p.m. sharp. 
Come early. Brighton Community Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Av., Bklyn, N.Y. 





“Can White Collar Workers Be 
Unionized?” 
A BURNING ISSUE 
MON., DEC 4 — 8 P.M: 
67 Second Av. (Entrance on 4th St.) 
Contribution 50c. 


FORUM 
‘P.M 





FOLKSINGING! 
This Sunday and Every Sunday, from 2 
to 6 p.m., 67 2nd Av. (Entrance on 4th 
St.) Bring Your Instruments! 
Contribution 25c. 





i‘ .The Crown Heights Forum 
invites you to hear 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
report on 
The, 22nd CONGRESS OF THE C.P.S.U. 
Sun,, Dec. 3 8 p.m. 
Parkway Plaza, 1100 Eastern Pkway 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 











GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Free Gift Catalog. W. L. 
Whiteman, Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 








_( DR, ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
{i 


is no 
planning the itinerary 
her 
annual cross-country speaking tour 
February and March 


1962 
individuals or organizations 
interested 
in arranging lectures 
are invited 
to write for information 


abou 
subjects, fees, and possible dates 
ADDRESS 


Dr. A. T. Rubinstein 
59 W. 71 St., New York 23, N.Y. 


BUMPER STRIPS: “Stamp Out Root of 
All Evil,”’ 25c, 4 for $1, 10 for $2, 30 for 
$5; Balloons with Peace Mottoes asst. 
for $1. Order from: Fourth of July—No 
More Millionairism Manifesto, 220 N.E. 
57 St., Miami 37, Fla. 


Freethought Merry Krishnas GREET- 
ING CARDS again for 1961 season. Fine 
for Heretics. 10 for $1; 50 for $4.25. En- 
veloped. Leekard, 6154 Tennyson, Arvada, 
Colorado. 











DISARMAMENT FOR CHRISTMAS cards, 
Mother and Child Charcoal ~Sketch by 
Joye Zareck. Outline of “Mutual Libera- 
tion Disarmament Plan,” 10c. each. Box 
153, Rockfall, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS 


WAR & PEACE IN BERLIN 

, CUBA VS. THE CIA 
,Last month I mailed these two fine pam- 
phlets to a selection of 25,000 GUARD- 
TAN ‘readers. 2,300, so far, haver acknowl- 
edged. Did you get yours? Let me hear 
from you. 

Carl Marzani, Marzani & Munsell 
100 W. 23 St. New York 11, N.Y. 











Jewish Currents, December issue just out. 
Highlights: Babi Yar, a Poem by Yev- 
geny Yevtushenko; Editorials by Morris 
U. Schappes on Disarmament, New Is- 
raeli Cabinet and N.Y. Elections; A 
British Jew Looks at Cuba by H. New- 
man; Credo—A Statement on Art by the 
late Max Weber. Subscriptions $4 yearly 
($4.50 outside U.S.). Single copies 40c. 
Jewish Currents, Dept. G, 22 E. 17 St., 
New York City 3. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK: FOX, L.A. Guardian represeiuta- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


DIAL PLUMBING & HEATING, INC, 
4802 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Emergency 24-hour Service 
Water Heaters - Repairs - Remodeling. 
Phone: NO ,3-9216 











Cont. 50c _ 


HILLBERG FARM—For Your Pleasure 
Open All Year! Kerhonkson 8008 WwW, 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Mature, warm middle-aged WOMAN to 
care for child 3% yrs. Extremely It. 
housekeeping, much free time, small 
compensation plus rm. & board in col- 
lege community. Write giving references 
Box 72, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 











NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 








HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERT, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C, 
(near University Pt). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE: Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WwW 











H 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 7-0111 
Washington, D.C.; 3139 M 8t., N.W. 
Telephone 333-4757 


WAREHOUSE SALE 
Our warehouse is bulging and we must 
unload. SPECIAL LOW PRICES on bulky 
items: bicycles, refrigerators, air con- 
ditioners, luggage, TVs, etc. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (nr. 14 St.) 
GR 3-7819. 


We just purchased about 2,000 yds. of 
CARPET from the National City Bank. 
It is all cleaned—excellent broadl 
in this lot. We offer this at $3 to $4 
a yd. Extra heavy 27” carpet too! Also 
sale of 9x12 rugs wi. foam. rubber 
back, $33.50—Rubber tile 9 x 9, 13c each. 
Large selection Sandran, & Armstrong’s 
Accolon, 6, 9 & 12 ft. widths. Open to 
6 p.m. Sat. Bring measurements. 
BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
Ww 














1968 Amsterdam Av. A 17-4900 
VISIT 
The 
JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP 


100 E. 16 St. (corner 4th Av.) 
For Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals from 
the Soviet Union + China. 
Full selection of works 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
292 Madison’ Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam ruober cushioning. Serving 
all ooros. Fraternal atttention. HY 3- 
8899. 














NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tos 
Fall and Winter weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or tempie 
Office parties & home parties served 





anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MIMEOURAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronz, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N ¥ 
CY 8-0420 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 

On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 

Tuners Aligned. 

N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantee — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


If you are thinking of REMODELING 
YOUR FUR COAT—THE MOST RELI- 
ABLE PLACE Is: 


AN 
815 ith Ave. OR 56-7773 
Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal) Coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 
appointment, 








™GALLER 


E 





Y a 
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HEN PRESIDENT KENNEDY visited Los Angeles Nov. 13, 
he was met by a peace demonstration of about 2,000 persons, 
organized by Holiywood celebrities. After a series of short speeches, 
the demonstrators marched along Sunset Blvd. to Vine St. They 
carried signs reading: “The Only Defense Is Peace,” “Ban All 
Atomic Weapons,” “Disarm World-Wide,” and “No Tests—East or 


West.” 


The organizing group is called HELP—Help Establish Lasting 
Peace. It was organized by writers Jack Sher and Nate Monaster 
with a first aim to support the President’s disarmament proposals. 
Its supporters include actors Marlon Brando. Gary Merrill, Sammy 
Davis Jr., John Kerr, John Cassavetes, Theodore Bikel, Don Mur- 
ray, Kim Novak, Rita Moreno, Polly Bergen, Jean Simmons, Rita 
Hayworth and Shelley Winters. There are also dozens of writers, 


producers and directors. 


At the demonstration, Rita Moreno said: “We are not political. 
We have one objective: total world cessation of nuclear bomb tests.” 
She said the demonstration’s purpose was to remind President Ken- 
nedy of “his obligations to our country and to mankind.” 





é ., 


“PLEASE LET ME GROW UP!” 





At the UN on Nov. 25, 15 high school students from Baldwin, L.L, 
who walked to Manhattan presented a petition to Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, calling on world leaders to negotiate. Another group from 
Hyde Park, depicted here, presented another petition to Bunche 
with 8,500 signatures.. Also, about 75 members of Student SANE 
picketed Civil Defense headquarters, Gov. Rockefeller’s office’ and 
Rockefeller Center, where fallout shelters are planned. 








NEW YORK ON DEC. 7, recently designated as national Civil 
Defense Day, women and children are to demonstrate before 
Gov. Rockefeller’s office at 22 W. 55 St., from 12 to 2 p.m. They will 
protest the construction of fallout shelters in schools; CD drills for 
children; and nuclear weapons tests. Parents are urged to keep their 
children out of school on this day and to notify school authorities 
of their reasons. Men are expected to form a separate picket line 
across the street in support of the women. The demonstration is 
called by the Women’s Direct Action Committee, which also called 
the Nov. 1 Women’s Strike for Peace. The Civil Defense Protest 
Committee is a’ co-sponsor. Further information is available from 
Ruth Scheidt, AL’ 4-5992, and Carol Korty, MA 5-3320....On 
the same day in Hartford, Conn., the New England Committee for 
Nonviolent Action will picket the state’s CD headquarters at the 
Armory, Broad St, and Capitol Ave., from 12 to 2 p.m. In the eve- 
ning the group plans a Pearl Harbor memorial service at the monu- 
ment in downtown New London... . Students from more ‘than 
seven Eastern colleges paraded in front of the White House on 


Thanksgiving in a silent fast and vi 


of nuclear tests. The v 


gil to protest the resumption 


igil was initiated ten days earlier mem- 
bers of the Student Peace Union at Grinnell to 


1 (Iowa) College. It 


was carried on by groups from Bluffton College of Ohio, Carleton 


College of Minnesota and 
New York. Most of the Tha 
the SPU; some were mem 
unaffiliated. 


Syracuse and Cornell universities of 
nksgiving demonstrators were not from 
bers of Student SANE and others were 


—Robert E. Light 





W E +. & Fé ’ EM 
TRUCKING, MOVING, STORAGE, 
LOCAL, LONG DISTANCE. LOWEST 

RATES, N.Y. — HI 3-972 





CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and OL 2-9033 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: Ch 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given —Economical—PSC 859. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sel] new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 32-3398. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage. packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profeasion« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any pi 
RED WAGON SP 


7-2555 PSC 768 





APARTMENT SUBLET 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
Profit by my 20 years’ experience 
Call ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem, 





FULLY - FURNISHED 3-RM. apartment, 
TV also. Available until April. 9-4 daily, 
all weekends. OR 17-7983. 
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Last Call! 


IF YOU WANT TO BE SURE to receive your holiday cards and other 
Guardian Buying Service gifts in time, you’d better order now. Even 
though orders are filled, in most cases, the day they’re received, post- 
offices are jammed at the last minute, so mail your order today! 





PAZ, by David Alfaro Siqueiros 


SENSATIONAL! 


HE first batch of Siqueiros holiday greet- 

ing cards arrived from the printer last 
week and we can describe them only as sen- 
sational! The colors are rich and vibrant, the 
register perfect; the powerful symbolism of 
the imprisoned artist’s message to Americans 
could not be more perfectly reproduced. They 
are big (5'4""x7%4"’) single-fold cards, packed 
eight cards to a box, with envelopes, and you 
can order your entire holiday supply now in 
complete confidence that every recipient will 
welcome the card’s message. 


Box of eight—$2 
BULK PRICES: 100 cards and envelopes—$15 
50 cards and envelopes—$8.00 


SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS Ses esse seeeey 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item | Amount 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Pull payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


MO bas cde. hb ee 
BEE 6.6... 000043 
Serre reer 
When ordering 


No COD's. 


eeeee- 





. Zone a. ere 


items in color, always specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 


eeeee. eree 
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EXQUISITE! 


(ABOVE LEFT) — Our 
Hidalgo cards also arrived from 
Mexico this week, and we can’t 
praise them highly enough. They’re 
beautiful! They're printed in full 
color with gold borders and star- 
bursts, charming as they can be. You 
can order mixed sets or separate sets 
(top to bottom, above, #508, 507 
and 509), ten cards and envelopes 
to a set oe 4c. a 
BULK PRICES: 100 cards and en- 
velopes, $15; 50 cards and enve- 
lopes, $8. Be sure to order by num- 
ber or specify ‘“‘Mixed Set.” 


ROBESON! 


A Verve Record, Offered 
by GBS for the first time 
JUST $1.98 

SONGS: Some Enchanted Evening, 
My Lindy Lou, The Skye Boat Song, 
The Riddle Song, Down Lover's 
Lane, Land of My Fathers, I'll Walk 
Beside You, My Curly-Headed Baby, 
Trees, Castle of Dromore, Just A- 
wearyin’ for You, Climbing Up the 
Mountain. 12” L.P. 


GREAT NEGRO 
AMERICANS 


Dramatic Readings from the 
lives of 10 Negro Leaders 
12” L.P.—JUST $3.50 
with HILDA SIMMS 
FREDERICK O’NEAL 
Stories from the lives of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, John H. Johnson, Marian 
Anderson, Jesse Owens, Charles 
Spaulding, A. Philip Randolph, Louis 
Armstrong, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Robert A. Cole and Dr. Daniel 

Williams. 


ALL SOLD OUT! GBS is out of 
the $10.50 opera glasses, Soviet 
women’s watches, Picasso cards, 
and B-123 wide angle binoculars. 


exclusive 








STAINLESS Steel 
Flatware 
SMART MODERN DESIGN—One of 
the finest sets of flatware GBS has 
ever handled—a 42-piece set, serv- 
ice for eight, of ‘‘18/8” stainless 
steel from Holland. Five-piece serv- 
ing (knife, fork, teaspoon, salad 
fork and soup spoon), plus sugar 
shell and butter knife, beautifully 
mounted in a permanent, wood, 
velvet-lined chest. ‘‘18/8"’ is the 
highest grade steel, with 18% chro- 
mium and 8% nickel. $29.95. 


53-PIECE SET—AlIl the above, plus 
eight extra teaspoons and cake serv- 
er, ladle and serving spoon $36.95 


-.s 


PURE WOOL PAISLEY SCARF 


Hand printed, Japanese 31°’ square 
Paisley scarves of the finest worsted 
money can buy. Far superior to Eu- 
ropean imports. Hemmed, available 
in black, white, or yellow. A fine 
value at 





Map of Africa! 


To keep up with events you need 
a map of modern Africa, show- 
ing the sixteen new nations ad- 
mitted to the U.N. in the past 
two years. Here’s a full color, 
laminated 50’’x33" up-to-date 
Hammond map, _ suitable for 
hanging or framing. Mailed in a 
sturdy mailing tube. __ ....Just $3 











eye December. 4; 196). 


Low-Price Binoculars 
and Opera Glasses 


B47—7x35 center focus binoculars 
for all-around use. 35 mm lenses 
and strong 7-power magnification. 
Lenses are coated and baked and 
are equipped with protective plastic 
covers. Comes with handsome 
leather carrying case with leather 
strap. Fully guaranteed. An excellent 


B42—Extra powerful center focus 
“naval” binoculars, 7x50. Clear and 
brilliant, where distance is needed 
. . . for hunting, sports, hiking, etc. 
All the features above, but “5Omm 
lenses 


B164—7x25 Wide Angle—Here’s 
an extraordinary, midget-sized all- 
purpose binocular, appropriate in 
concert hall or football stadium. 7- 
power magnification, panoramic 100 
field, precision - ground coated 
lenses, individual focus. Comes in 
calfskin case, with straps. For moth- 
er or dad. ....... aussecpabnueeeliarsé $23.50 


B53—7 x 18 individual focus opera 
glasses, a smaller version of the 
B164s, illustrated above. Chrome 
finish, complete with leather case 
and strap, ideal for sports or opera. 
A fine gift for students ..... $14.50 


Soviet Watches 


Far and away the best-selling items 
in our store are our Soviet watches, 
particularly the superb men’s auto- 
matic, far left. Experts tell us these 
timepieces are equal or superior to 
watches selling at $100. Waters 
proof, shockproof, anti - magnetic, 
they’re also trouble-free. A fine gift. 





(Left)—Poljot men’s automatic, 

22 jewels 

(Right) Poljot Men’s 

filled, stem-wind model. .$24.50 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
New Yorkers add 3% sales tax 





~ Classical Records from Monitor—3 for $9! 


Sviatoslav Richter 


MC 2002 BACH Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
D Miner Richter, piano; State Orch. of 
the U.S.8.R., Sanderling, cond; PROKO- 
FIEFF Violin Concerto No. 2 in G Minor. 
Op. 63 Kogan, violin; State Orch. of the 
USSR Kondrashin, cond. 


MC 2004 RACHMANINOFF Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in F Sharp Minor, Op. 1 
Richter, piano; State Radio Orch., San- 
derling, cond; SAINT-SAENS Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 in F Major, Op. 103, Egyp- 
tian, Richter, piano; Moscow Youth Sym- 
phony Orch.. Kondrashin, cond. 


MC 2021 PROKOFIEFF Cello Sonata, Op. 
119 Rostropovich, cello; Richter, piano; 
SHOSTAKOVICH Cello Sonata, Op. 40 
Rostropovich, cello; Shostakovich, piano. 
MC 2022 SCHUMANN Sumoresque, Op. 
20; FRANCK Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
Richter, piano. 


MC 2026 SCHUMANN Piano Concerto in 
A Minor, Op. 54 Richter, piano; State Ra- 
dio Orch., Gauk, cond.; Fantasieestucke, 
Op. 12 (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8) Richter, piano. 


MC 2027 SCHUBERT Sonata in A Minor 
for Piane, Op. 42; Impromptus Op. 90, 
No. 2 and Op. 142, No. 2 Richter, piano. 
MC 2034 TCHAIKOVSKY Sonata in G 
Major, Op. 37, “Grand Sonata”; PRO- 
KOFIEFF Sonata No. 9 in C Major, Op. 
103 Richter, piano. 


MC 2036 FRANCK Piano Quintet in F 
Minor, Quartet of the Bolshoi Theatre 
Orchestra; Richter, piano 

MC 2043 SCHUBERT Sonata in D Majer 
for Piano, Op. 53 Richter, piano. 


Emil Gilels 


MC 2010 BEETHOVEN Trio No. 7 in B 
Flat Major, Op. 97%, Archduke Gilels, 
piano; Kogan, violin; Rostropovich, cello. 


MC 2032 BEETHOVEN Piano Concerte 
No. 4 in G, Op. 58 Gilels, piano; Lenine 
grad Philharmonic Orch., Sanderling, 
cond.; SCARLATTI Sonata in A Majer 
(L, 395); Sonata in D Minor (L. 421) 
Gilels, piano. 


MC 2033 BEETHOVEN Piano Concerte 
No. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 73, “Eme 
peror” Gilels, piano; Leningrad Philhare 
monic Orch.. Sanderling, cond. 


David Oistrakh 


MC 2014 SHOSTAKOVICH Violin Cone 
certo, Op. 99 Oistrakh, violin; Leningrad 
Orch., Mravinsky. cond. 

MC 2005 BACH SONATA in C Major for 
Two Violins and Piano, David & Igor 
Oistrakh, violins; Yampolsky, plano; 
MOZART Sonata in B Flat Major for 
Violin and Piano, K, 454 Oistrakh, violin; 
Yampolsky, piano; BEETHOVEN frie 





